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HOW MONEY MAKES MONEY. 


“TS LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND, ad- 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London, Nov. 9, 1898, says : 

“In that period of seven years (1891 to 1897) there has 
been lost to the community, and gone into the pockets 
of the unworthy, no les. a sum than £28,159,482, 
made up of losses of credi'ors dealing with compa:.ies, 
47,696,848; and of loss to the wretched contributors, 

or sharehulders, £20, 462,684.” 


DUNCANS, 


UNCAN on NEW COMPANIES, in “HOW 
MONEY MAKES MONEY,” by Err. Wixson, Royal 
Exchange, London, in February, 1897, said : 

‘‘The average man who cannot read between the 
lines of prospectus rhetoric, is bound to get into trouble 
if he habitually subscribes for shares in new companies. 
An ordinary investor applying for shares in ten new com- 
panies must be prepared to lose four-fifths of his capital.” 
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“THE PIPES OF PAN.” 


HEN the woods are gay in the time of June 
With the chestnut flower and fan, 
And the birds are still in the hush of noon— 
Hark to the pipes of Pan! 
He plays on the reed that was once a maid 
Who broke from his arms and ran, 
And her soul goes out to the listening glade— 
Hark to the pipes of Pan! 


Though you hear, come not near, 
Fearing the wood-god’s ban ; 

Soft and sweet in the dim retreat, 
Hark to the pipes of Pan! 


When the sun goes down and the stars are out, 
He gathers his goat-foot clan, 

And the Dryads dance with the Satyr rout— 
Hark to the pipes of Pan! 

For he pipes the dance of the happy Earth 
Ere ever the gods began, 

When the woods were merry and mad with mirth— 
Hark to the pipes of Pan! 
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Come not nigh, pass them by, 
Woe to the eyes that scan ! 
Wild and loud to the leaping crowd, 


Hark to the pipes of Pan! 


When the armies meet on the battle-field, 
And the fight is man to man, 
With the gride of sword and the clash of shield— 
Hark to the pipes of Pan! 
Through the maddened shriek of the flying rear, 
Through the roar of the charging van, 
There skirls the tune of the God of Fear— 
Hark to the pipes of Pan! 
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Turn and flee—it is he! 
Let him escape that can! 
Ringing out in the battle-shout, 
Hark to the pipes of Pan! 


ADRIAN Ross. 
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GINLGERT JAMES. OST 





THE WRECK SHOAL. 


HE historical thunderstorm was over, and darkness had descended upon the 
town of Portsmouth. I paid my shilling and hooked my way through 
the turnstile on to Southsea Pier, where on that night the ends of the 

earth were gathered together. ‘Therefore the first person I set eyes on was an 
old acquaintance, met in far-away waters: he brought back a vision of the old 
Kaponhu, her side-wheels paddling and squattering through the Yellow Sea; and 
after the manner of Portsmouth town on that night, or any other night in any 
other year, he hailed me as his dearest friend. For the moment, pending the 
return of a pa/, he was engaged in selling steamer-tickets for the trip round the 
illuminated Fleet off Spithead; but in spite of the pressure of business, he was 
kind enough to take me under his wing, exactly as he had in times past when 
he helped me to recast my theoretical knowledge anent the currents of the 
Tsugoru Straits. 

In due course the fa/ came back, a giant refreshed, to resume his duties, 
when Pellick drew me away to a handy bar, after which we sallied forth from the 
pier and strolled along the dim shore to where’ a small boat lay by the lip of 
the tide. We shoved her off, and Pellick manceuvred ‘the oars while I lay in the 
stern and smoked. 

The tide, cowed by the thunderstorm, sobbed softly on the shore, the band 
wailed from the pier, and then, as it seemed, some mighty luminous pencil sketched 
out the Armament of England in delicate outline upon the blue-black night. 
Presently, under cover of the darkness, I surreptitiously heaved a bait tin, which 
told too plainly of its mission in life, overboard, and thereafter was free to listen 
to Pellick’s rambling talk. 

“Do you mind Laffee, sir?” Pellick was saying. ‘Luck came his way but 
couldn’t fancy him. I was one of his syndicate on board the /ess, so I ought 
to know that story.” 

I begged for details, as the idea of Pellick forming one of any syndicate 
whatever appealed strongly to my imagination. 

“Me and Jillings come across Laffee in one of them dirty Birkenhead lanes, 
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hanging on by the eyelids admiring a big buck nigger, that was canting to a 
regiment of women t% quit drink. Now, sir, up to that time a nigger was poison 
to Laffee, along of his being a while on a New Orleans line. So we copped the 
‘Black Glorifier,’ and we give him howdydo proper for deludin’ a decent sailor 
man, and then we took Laffee away cryin’ and prayin’,—and that night we fixed 
up the syndicate.” 





I will not tell the story in Pellick’s own words, because the rendering into 
printable English would destroy the vigour and cogency of the original. 


Benjamin Sachar was said to be a man of small beginnings, who started 
in life under contract to clean the windows of Sugdens, marine store dealers, 
Liverpool. But at the period of which I write, Sachar, though still under forty, 
had made time to get on in the world. He had scraped profit out of every 
transaction with which he was connected, from his first bargain at the Jewish 
Infant School, over a soda-bottle wire, onward; the fact that the participators in 
his business affairs almost as invariably lost was, under the circumstances, not 
peculiar. Curiously enough, Sachar’s ambitions always lay towards shipowning. 
Perhaps this was the result of heredity, for forty years ago a certain old Issachar 
was not unknown among the wharves and waterside haunts of Hamburg: or it 
may be that Sachar the younger had gathered an inkling of the wonderful absence 
of business faculty among a certain portion of those who go down to the sea in 
ships. In course of time Sugdens’ late errand boy rented a convenient cellar, where, 
in addition to the less romantic refuse of the land, he accorded a special welcome 
to ropes and canvas, whalebone, guttapercha, bottles and other uncatalogued salvage 
of the ocean. 

At length the happy day dawned when an ancient steamer, going for a song, 
fell into Sachar’s hands, and at intervals he acquired a second and a third of 
much the same quality. About this time also he dropped the first tell-tale syllable 
of his name, and further became a householder in a narrow street well removed 
from the resorts of his youth. 

Though the firm of Sachar throve, it nevertheless gained a very bad name 
‘among the sea-going population. Yet these boats made a satisfactory if variable 
income for their owner. ‘Their destinations were not established, but mostly lay 
in the direction of the River Plate and the Brazilian ports, going out in any cargo 
that came to hand and coming back in cattle. At home and abroad Sachar’s 
boats were known as “The Prophets,” not so much on account of their names 
as that they were held to forecast bloodshed. Even for cattle tramps they were 
reported to be extraordinarily ill-found; they took forty days or thereabouts to 
make the seven thousand mile passage, and life on board one of them was a 
torment known only to the seamen who worked her and the unlucky beasts that 
died upon and between her decks. 

Sachar himself was not a man calculated to arrest confidence at first sight. 
He wore oval glasses attached to the lapel of his coat by an old leather string, and 
he bore the aspect of an over-fed bird of prey, which is the fate of many excellent 
persons of his race. ‘Though grown lax in divers matters of the Law, as became 
a rising man and a naturalised Englishman, he was still to the full as ready to 
spoil the Philistines as the most orthodox and warlike of his forefathers. Now-a- 
days, however, the Philistine is often a man with a long memory and a strong 
national bias ; and several such, Pellick assured me, were waiting their chance of 
hitting Sachar back. 

At the moment when this story opens, Mr. Sachar was in his office, and, 
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‘‘Sugdens' late errand-boy rented a convenient cellar.” 


although he did not foresee it, was about to embark in one of the most perilous 
ventures of his career. 

Noon had just sounded from various clock-towers, and noon to many of the 
employés of the neighbourhood represented dinner-time; hence it came to pass 
that Sachar was alone in his outer office, engaged in a little friendly overhauling 
of the desks of his two clerks, when the door was thrust open, and a. tall, 
poorly-dressed man in sailor slops walked in and subsided abruptly into the 
only chair. 

At the first glance towards the unshaven face Sachar showed a lively alarm, 
badly covered with loud anger. 

“Get out of this! We want no beggars here!” he said, but with a quaver in 
the sharpness of his voice. 

“ All right,” said the man: “you know me—I’m Laffee.” 

Sachar scrutinised the wasted face, with its prominent cheekbones and _razor- 
ridged nose, and read the signs of famine. 

“You're starving, and serve you right! You took yourself off six months ago 
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because you were too squeamish to berth in my boats, and if you think I’m going 
to have you back, you're mistaken. Here, get out!” 

Laffee shifted his thin shoulders against the back of the chair. “I’ve been 
starving—I’ve been twenty days first and last in an open boat, but they picked 
me up off... it doesn’t matter where, and here I am! I’m not come to ask 
anything of you, Mr. Sachar; I’ve come to offer you the best investment in 
Liverpool city this day. Glory be 
glanced across at the Jew apprehensively. 

Now, it must be owned that three respectable Liverpool firms had jeered at 
Laffee’s proposal that very day; but Sachar, who never jeered at anything except 
helpless distress and misfortune—which may have been one element in_ his 
prosperity—invited the late second mate of the /eremiah into his private room, 
where he asked him to sit down and taste a nip from a square bottle he kept in 
the safe. For it was Mr. Sachar’s creed that money often lies in unlikely places, 
and a drop of liquor has been known to smooth the way towards getting at it. 

Laffee looked longingly at the glass offered him, but pushed it aside with his 
nerveless hand. 





the man stopped with an effort, and 


Thomas Laffee had had adventures since last he sat in that stuffy den. Not 
many days ago he had been picked up, half-dead, out of a quarter-boat, which 
bore the legend Lasterbird on her sternboards, by a Hull timber ship, out of 
Stavanger. Later, when he recovered a little from his privations and exposure, 
he still kept a shut mouth, beyond giving a few particulars about the loss of the 
whaler in which he had sailed from Dundee. 

He was still weak and hunger-worn, a man with a questing eye and a rising 
arch of skull behind the frontal bone. His hair lay in a wet line across his 
forehead, and he had a way of pushing it wearily back with his hand as he spoke. 

“There’s an island, sir,” he answered Sachar, “that’s littke more than a great 
spread-out of sand-banks. I’ve lived on it this month back ; and what with figuring 
out in the night how much riches lay round me, and wondering whether I should 
find any one in England who would see the shining promise of the idea, I think— 
I sometimes used to think,” he corrected himself, “that my wits would turn.” 

“But what about the sand-bank?” asked the other, watching him narrowly. 
“Or did you say a shoal?” 

“Tt’s not altogether a shoal, Mr. Sachar,” went on Laffee, encouraged by having 
a serious hearing given to his information. “It’s an island lying away up there 
north, with the skua gulls and the cormorants flying across it day after day. I’ve 
lain on the sand and watched them; I’ve been in the abysmal clutches of the 
deep; I’ve seen the currents shift and drift; I’ve seen the waves wrestle with 
each other like giants before heaven——” 

* But the island—the island, Mr. Laffee?” 

“Yes, the island,” the mate said painfully, fetching his mind back to the 
subject, his blazing eyes fixed on the eager black ones opposite. ‘The currents 
of the south are undependable ; they bend and change, and their set is never long 
the same—at least, so it is with currents in narrow waters; but the current that 
passes by this island of mine is sluggish and sure, a streak across the open sea, 
setting north by east from 





“From where?” asked the shipowner softly, as one would speak to a sleep 
walker. 

‘““A lonely head of land,” replied Laffee cunningly, “and then away into the 
ice-pack. ‘That island lies in a triangle, and around it the steam tracks go east 
and west and south; but they never sight it, because it’s on the straight road to 
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nowhere. I chanced on it after the Zasterbird was wrecked. It is known only 
to me and the sea-fowl, and upon it is piled up the shipping of the nations.” 

“ How’s that?” said Sachar. 

“ Because of the current. It’s the softest-going current in those seas, and 
hundreds of miles long. It’s not noticed beside the big Greenland current that 
swerves away towards Spitzbergen. Think how many ships are lost in those 
waters each year! Most of them whaling-boats and the like, but some big 
steamboats too.” 

“Yes, and they drift north, and get crushed in among the ice.” 

“Some do, but not all! ‘Those that happen into the current steal along quietly, 
and pile themselves up on my island-—Laffee Island, British. I want to live, 
Mr. Sachar, to pick up the salvage off there!” 

**Give me some more details. ,I don’t understand you.” 

“Why, I haven’t half begun to‘tell you yet. The island is protected by a 
long sand-cliff twelve feet above sea-level, and behind that wall of sand a narrow 
creek runs in and back out of sight. The current sweeps by the open mouth of 
it, and a ship that swings a bit out of the swirl drifts in and in and on to the 
shallow beaches inside, and there’s salvage enough behind that sand-cliff to make 
a ship’s crew rich, let alone two men like you and me, sir!” 

Sachar’s big flexible nose twitched. He drew a thumbed copy of Lloyd’s 
Shipping News from his top pocket, and slapped it abstractedly on his knee. 

“You interest me, Laffee,” he said after a while; and his voice was as sleek 
as the glair of an egg. “Go on. So you found this island ?—(take a drain: you 
look as if you wanted it)—and you said to yourself that you would go back to 
the firm that had employed you when times were bad. You said, ‘I’ll act like a 
Christian and a man; I'll gladden the heart of Mr. Sachar, my kind old friend.’” 

The mate looked over at Sachar: he knew him well—knew him as the hard, 
pitiless scoundrel, who was generous to none but the more corrupt of the Board 
of ‘Trade officials—and he paused to make choice of words, wherein to voice the 
long embitterment of years. 

“No, sir!” he said at last; “I’m not a philanthropist nor yet a hypocrite. 
What I said to myself was, ‘Sachar’s blazy mean, but Sachar’s got a nose for a 
soft thing!’ And it was in a spirit of pure business that I came here to-day to go 
share and share with you.” 

The shipowner pursed his coarse lips in contempt. 

“Shares?” he repeated. ‘ Five per cent., you mean. Who'll provide the ship? 
—Sachar & Co. Who'll victual and coal her?—Why, Sachar & Co. Who'll pay 
the hands ?—Who but Sachar & Co. again! No, my: man, never !” 

Laffee stumbled on to his feet. ‘Good morning, then,” he said. 

“Hi! Wait a bit! Ten per cent.” 

“We ain’t haggling in a Cairo bazaar! We're in England, and it’s share and 
share alike, or leave it. Jew and Gentile share and share alike under the new 
covenant, and they shall in my island too. Glory be i 

“Curse you! Twenty-five per cent.” 

“T’ll hope to come by my half-share without the curse—that can go home to 
roost,” answered Laffee, trembling with excitement and weakness. ‘Say half, and 
which boat you'll give me.” 

“Sit down, Laffee! Don’t you see I must hear more details before I promise 
anything?” Sachar said, and shoved the full glass once more under the man’s 
fingers. 

Laffee’s hand lingered round the liquor; then he pushed it away from him, 
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while Mr. Benjamin Sachar eyed him viciously. ‘The locality once hinted, the Jew 
fancied his arm was long enough to reach out and grip all that was worth having 
on Laffee’s island, and there would be no broken-down sailor to put in his absurd 
claim for shares. 

“Have you any notion of the position of your island? You might forget it, 
you know. Have you made any note of it?” he asked. 

Laffee touched his breast-pocket. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said: “I have offered you shares, and to that I'll stick. 
But if you play a game on me—I’m talking to you man to naked man—then 
you'll never see a stiver of the money in anything closer than a dream. And I'll 
be even with you too. Shall I tell you why I drive it home so hard on you? 
It’s because you drove it hard home on us—into the very bones and souls of us. 
Who gives his first mates £5 a month and a table not fit for a Portugee? 
Wao tips his skippers a quid when they bring information worth hundreds? All 
the earth’s made up of a question of prices; and the man that sits highest, not 
only hereafter but in this life too, is the generous man—the man who doesn’t 
grudge to pay for honest work.” 

Sachar groaned. He would dearly have loved to have this man, as he had had 
him for years, between nut-crackers, and the nip would have been a sore one. As 
it was, he spoke soothingly. 

“You don’t know what you're saying. You wrong me. The drop in cotton- 
freights has been all against me.” 

““Why did you try to undersell the market, then? ‘They levelled it up on you 
in insurance, though! Look at those cattle-boats of yours: they aren’t fitted up 
like they should be for that trade, and you know it. It sickens me to remember 
the poor brutes ram-jammed down atween decks, and on the deck, where you 
couldn’t work the ship with the cattle crowded fore and aft. The shambles it was, 
with the sea rolling and banging them about! And they horning each other, and 
struggling and bleeding and rotting all in the swelter of heat. They’re hells— 
floating hells, and the insurance offices know it—look how they charge! When 
the ship’s built for the trade, it’s right enough, they say; but the torture on a 
cattle-tramp. ... Some day it’ll all come out, and your mates won’t lie for you like 
they would for a gentleman!” cried Laffee, working himself up with the recollection 
of certain scenes on board the River Plate Prophets. 

He was leaning on the table, his whitened knuckles strained to bear his weight, 
for he began to feel his knees failing him. 

“Go on, go on! It’s cheering to hear what one’s own officers think of one,” 
said Sachar, delighted to see his condition. ‘“ You beggarly seascows, you’re lucky 
to get a mouldy crust between your jaws!” 

Laffee’s brain whirled in his mounting rage. 

“Smite him—smite the mocker hip and thigh!” he yelled with a gasp, and 
snatched at the Jew’s red neckcloth with his bony hands. But Sachar was ready 
for him, and stepped nimbly back, while Laffee, plunging forward again, tripped in 
the broken carpeting and fell headlong and fainting upon his face. 

Sachar stooped over the starved figure and turned it over with ungentle haste. 

On that occasion victory did not lie with the Gentile, but with the Son of the 
Covenant, who chuckled as he complacently dived his hand into the breast-pocket 
that contained all Laffee’s hopes. 


Upon a certain spring morning, a small shallow-draught steamboat, with Laffee 
standing on the narrow planking of her upper bridge, was warped through the 
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dock gates and steamed away down the Mersey. ‘The pilot she dropped at the 
mouth of the river reported her bunkered with coal for a long voyage, but doubted 
how she would stand the stress of mid-ocean travel. 

And in that the pilot was right, for the /ess had been built for the cross- 
Channel service before the dawn of recent active competition. In her haleyon days 
she had belonged to a big railway company, and made the passage to the Channel 
Islands in the record time of the period. But of late she had fallen upon evil 
fortunes, and dropped to carrying Breton onion-sellers from minor ports to the 
French coast; later still she plied on precarious journeyings with stray passengers 
and freights largely made up of the viler sort of French eggs. From this tramping 
she came straight to Laffee, who chartered her for the period necessary to the 
accomplishment of his plans. 

For, finding no one willing to take up his propositions with regard to his island, 
Laffee had achieved the financing of his scheme by means of a syndicate. 

The syndicate were all, so I gathered from Pellick, of the seafaring breed, with 
tempers torn thin by grinding toil. Moreover, they were all on board the /ess in 
professional capacities—men who, having placed their substance upon the success 
of the venture, were now about to risk their lives to see that their interests were 
properly looked after. ‘There was Laffee as skipper, because of his knowledge ; 
Jillings, first mate, a man of sour humours and unfathomed suspiciousness ; Pellick 
himself, whose life had been spent on blue water, mostly before the mast ; and 
lastly Sydenham French, a little chap with a big name and a bad tongue, some- 
time steward on one of Sachar’s boats. The hands were all engaged on the result 
system, and all stood in to gain a just share of the net proceeds; for Tom Laffee 
was not unwilling to make his friends rich, although he objected to doing the 
same for his natural enemies. 

Under the circumstances it was not to be wondered at that each man was 
inclined to think himself more or less master of the situation. But this was only 
at the outset. Laffee, in spite of the tormenting dreams that had troubled him ever 
since he received a knock on the head when the mainmast of the Zasterbird went 
by the board—a knock which drove him now and again to behave after a fashion 
not common with shipmasters—held absolute views as to his own authority. When 
the first symptom of cavilling with his orders became apparent, he harangued the 
ship’s company. 

“We're at sea, and I’m master,” he said, working a belaying pin in his sinewy 
hand, “and while I’m that you'll, every man of you, do what I tell you at the 
run! We're all in black earnest here, and if any one wants to argue my orders, 
he shall be smitten in sunder,—they shall be confounded that rise up against me! 
When we're safe inside harbour again, you’ll be your own men. Till then you’re 
mine! Not that I'll be otherwise than just, but if you doubt who’s in front on 
this boat—well, you’re warned, mates, you’re warned !” 

With that he took himself aft ; but the impression of that haggard face, with a 
tempest always lowering in the gloomy eyes, remained and had its due effect. 
After that incident the discipline maintained by Laffee was extraordinarily good. 

But below, out of the skipper’s hearing, the grumbling was as continuously 
hostile. Pellick excused Laffee to his assembled watch,—for on board the /ess 
the crew was divided into two watches only, first because she was short-handed, 
and because the meals were more easily managed so, also because it had been 
agreed that the fewer the participators, the larger the individual profit. Thus the 
pale day shone through the skylight on the little group in the cabin, of strong, 
unshaven men, rough with a fortnight’s bristles—the lonely cape spoken of by 
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Laffee had just merged into the sea-rim—and the meal dotted about the American 
cloth table-cover was made up of biscuit, tinned salmon, and a bowl of mouldy 
pudding-raisins. 

“ He don’t mean any harm,” Pellick had said, fearing the effect of French’s 
sinister speeches. ‘“‘He’s just a bit shimmery in the top storey. But he’s hard- 
shell set on this wreckage—piling up the chances. ‘There isn’t any real harm in 
Tom—never was—but don’t cross him. When once we have what he’s come 





‘** We're at sea, and I’m master,’ he said, working a belaying pin in his sinewy hand.’ 


after safe under hatches, then Tom Laffee will be as good to live with as the 
galley cat.” 

“He’s an ugly skipper now anyway,” objected one, “ with his psalms and hymns 
and choruses and cold murder in his eye. Listen—there he goes!” 

And Laffee on the bridge was singing as a dog bays at the empty stars. The 
words of the man were broken and slurred, and his wavering mind roamed with 
a desolate insistence over past sins, praying eternally to be forgiven. 

Meanwhile the little Jess bucketed her way through the grey waters of the 
Northern Ocean. 

It is one thing to go north with a well-equipped expedition, but quite 
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another to shudder through the swells in a three-hundred-ton boat, designed for 
a gentler usage. Off the outlying islands of the Scottish coast the ballast bags 
shifted, and when the last point of land dropped out of sight the /ess had 
acquired a list to starboard that bade fair to be incurable. Yet the little boat 
under Laffee’s careful nursing averaged a steady rate of eight knots. Her crew 
suffered much in a storm off Islay, for she rolled badly, being of light draught 
and shallow in the hold. Thereafter, as luck would have it, she ran into a_ belt 
of smooth water, and steamed ahead through the long cold days, while to the 
occupants of the cabin floated at intervals, in harsh long-drawn cadences, such 
harmonies as “ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” followed by a lagging, shamefaced 
chorus supplied under orders by the hands on watch. 

“Are we gettin’ pretty near, sir?” Jillings said one day, as he stood beside 
the skipper on the bridge. 

Before them extended a waste of lead-coloured water. 

“Inside of four days we'll be anchored in the lee of the sand-cliff. I know 
the trend of the current: I drifted along it alone for ten days; who should know 
it better than I ?—alone with the stars and the screaming of the dead far at sea! 
But that’s over now, glory be!” 

“ Suppose when we come to the island we find some one else has got the 
start of us?” suggested Jillings. 

Laffee wheeled round on him. 
“Why should we? Unless you sold us! If you have, Jillings, may the wrath 

” He checked himself in the pathetic way he appeared to have fallen into, 
like a man frightened to feel his hold on thought and self-control slipping away 
from him. ‘There can’t be any one there before us! It’s miles out of the 
course of any manner of boats but the whalers. If I thought . . .” his eyes with 
their strange inward light rested on Jillings. 

“Come down and eat, sir,” said Jillings, not sorry to find a means of changing 
the subject: “you haven’t had a meal for days.” 

“See here, Mr. Jillings: Ill eat when those engines stop and we have two 
anchors out; we'll need two because the current runs outside a couple of knots, 
till we can get the /ess right into the Saucepan. ‘That’s a bit of a pool at the 
end of the creek. I wasn’t there days and days for nothing. ‘Tell George, if you 
like, to bring me up a biscuit and a herring here.” 

Then, as Jillings went below, he could hear the great unweary baritone droning 
out, 


of . 


**Out of the deep I cry, the woeful deep of sin, 
Of evil done in days gone by, of evil now within.” 


During those four days the syndicate grew more and more anxious. The 
unappetising food was bolted, and every one but the three in the engine-room put 
in more and more of their time on deck, straining their eyes in long peerings 
ahead for the low wet bank of Laffee’s island. Night and day Laffee stood on 
the bridge in all weathers, clad only in his old slop coat and trousers ; but he 
seemed to feel no cold, to know no fatigue, and he seldom tasted food, yet 
through the night watches his voice would boom out over the inky levels in the 
sad old hymns of supplication. 

At length came the moment of fulfilment. 

The men were crowded upon the deck. It was the hour before the dawn, and 
the Jess had been slowed down lest she should overshoot the mark, and was now 
going with a soft vibration and a hiss through the quiet water. The men talked 
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in whispers, and the skipper, wild-eyed in the light of the compass lamp, sang 
on and on. The first dawn of light would show them the sand-bank off the 
starboard beam. 

Suddenly, as it seemed, out of the whitening darkness, a reddish smear shot 
up into the eastern horizon, and there, lying black and low against its brightness, 
was the land of promise to their gazing eyes. 

With a shout, Laffee rang on the engines, and they felt their way cautiously 
along with the lead under the sand-cliff. 

‘We'll find anchorage on the other side, in the pool, lads,” he cried, “and 
then we'll go ashore, and—and—and ... .” 





He broke off, and the silence was more oppressive than the speech. 

“Tt don’t seem as if it was only one of his darned dreams after all,” whispered 
Jillings to Pellick, who stood beside him. “I’ve thought many a time we was as 
cracked fools as he to start out on the hunt at all. By Gum!” he added, pointing 
up at the top of the sand-bank, where two four-foot sticks seemed to be upright in 
the sand: “what's that?” The mates were all gathered on the bridge, and Laffee 
overheard the question. 

“Salvage, Mr. Jillings,” he replied stiffly ; “money in our pockets. Glory be— 
Glory be—Glory be!” 

“Looks to me uncommon like 

Jillings stopped. 

“Like what?” 

“ A steamer’s truck! This near one, the main-truck; that far -one, the after- 
truck. Well, we'll know in a minute, when we get round the point.” 

The /ess swung out in a curve round the head of the sandy spit, leaving a 
horseshoe of foam in her trail, and turned into the opening of the fiord-like bay 
that ran up behind the cliff into the heart of the little islet. The narrow waterway 
rippled darkly between its low banks, and then burst into view a steamboat riding 
at anchor in the curve of the creek beyond! 

Each man on board the /ess saw himself in prospect a beggar, and the souls 
of the syndicate turned sick within them, for they had lost what little they had 
ever had. Laffee stared for a moment like one bewildered, then raised two strenuous 
arms to heaven and shook them in some silent prayer or malediction. 

Jillings turned upon him with a snarl, 

“IT guessed as much! It’s one of Sachar’s old ashbins. It’s the Jeremiah. 
I knew the truck of the old tramp. We're jiggered once more! Who's the traitor 
now, Captain Laffee ? ” 

Laffee made no answer, but, taking the wheel himself, he steered on past the 
other ship, and deeper into the winding of the creek, which ended at length in 
a circular pool sheltered upon all sides. Two anchors were dropped, and then 
Jillings spoke aloud. 

“Mates,” he said, “you’d better set about remembering the parishes in which 
you were born. Mine’s Hackney, with a brass-knobbed door to the workus. But 
I ain't going back to that yet, not without a blow for what is our own. Look at 
the old Jeremiah: they’re keeping no watch.” He pointed at the other ship, her 
deck glistening wet and empty in the dawn. “ Put that madman of a skipper of 
yours in irons, and I'll show you what’s to do. ‘There’s a fortune for one ship’s 
crew about here, but not enough for two. Bo’sun, fetch up them two bird-guns 
from the cabin, and any of you that feels your knives handy come with me. 
We'll slip across there, and we’ll settle matters with Sachar’s people in our own 
way. 
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“It’s piracy!” put in French, in a hushed voice; but from his tone it was 
plain that he, too, was a bit carried away by the idea. 

Laffee, all this time muttering of blood-guiltiness and troubie, now faced his 
scowling crew. 


“'They’ve not been ashore yet,” he said, taking no notice of Jillings’ words: 
“there are no footprints on the sand. And I know the Jeremiah. ‘That weasel 
Sachar stole the information from me while I fainted in his office, and thought 
to forestall us; but it was the /ess to a coal barge, and we’ve overtaken them.” 
Then, as_ by an afterthought, “ What’s that about irons, Mr. Jillings? I’m master 
on this ship, and it was I undertook the voyage, and by the Sword of the 
Angel I'll carry it through. The sword that turned this way and that.” He 
swayed his body. “But you'll go home rich yet, lads. Leave it to me! leave 
it to me!” 

Five minutes later a boat with Laffee in the stern-sheets shot out over the 
brightening waters. ‘The men who rowed her did not speak. From Laffee’s 
pocket stuck out the butt of a revolver, and under his hand beside him was 
a large bundle tied in a handkerchief. Pellick and the others aboard the /ess 
hung over the side to watch the issue of events, for Laffee had taken no one 
into his confidence as to the means by which he hoped to secure the rights of 
the syndicate. 

The boat ran up under the lee of the /eremiah, and Laffee could be seen 
swinging himself on deck, and at once the boat turned her nose home. 

“That looks queer now,” remarked Jillings: ‘I wish we’d kept him. He’s not 
so mad but he could trick us yet. Throw in shares with Sachar’s, most likely. If 
that’s so, it'll be your fault, French.” 

“ He’s all right,” said French. “If some one must run their neck into a halter 
over this business, it had best be Laffee, that’s my opinion. He’s got us into the 
mess—let him get us out. And, mad as he is, he’s more of a notion how to square 
a smash than you.” 

They saw Laffee stand for a moment and look round the deck. It was 
evident that the crew of the Jeremiah had not thought it necessary to set a watch, 
deeming themselves safe and out of the way of all intruders. Then the skipper’s 
tall figure disappeared amidships, and the onlookers told each other he was gone 
below to the engine-room. 

Some silent minutes passed, then Laffee reappeared, this time running. He ran 
once back and forth, shouting as he ran. 

“Woe, woe, woe! Awake, arise, ye that sleep, for the day of vengeance is at 
hand! Woe to the deceitful man, woe to the wicked: he is snared in the works 
of his own hands! Arise, ye that sleep, and flee from the judgment to come! 
Arise and flee! for why will ye die, ye people? Woe! woe!” 

In a moment the deck was alive with men, who tumbled up from below in a 
scare. ‘Thomson, the master, seeing a group about the engine-room ladder, strode 
over, and it was from his account that Pellick heard what followed. 

“Who are you?” called out Thomson, staring down at the dim figure below. 

“Send away those others!” cried Laffee. “The man that puts a foot on that 
ladder, I’ll shoot!” 

Thomson drew back his head. “I know who you are now,” he said. “ You're 
Laffee. What are you doing here?” 

“There’s no time for talk, Captain Thomson. I tell you this doomed ship will 
blow up within four minutes. Flee, flee from the wrath to come! Why will ye 
die?” howled Laffee. ‘“There’s enough blasting powder down here to blow up 
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‘Five minutes later a boat with Laffee in the stern-sheets shot out over the brightening waters.” 


the Bank of England, let alone an old lobster pot! Your lives are in my hand. 


Flee while yet there is time! 


The hands didn’t wait for any more. ‘Thomson could hear the rattle of the 


boats in the davits as they lowered them in haste, the while he strove to expostulate 
with Laffee. 


“You'll be hung for this, Laffee, when you get home,” he shouted. - 
“No, I won’t, matey, for I won’t ever get that far! Ive deluded every man 
on board the /ess into risking all he had on this bargain. And we most of us 
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owe Sachar a heavy debt, so I’m going to clear the slate this day. Save yourself! 
If you attempt to come down here I'll shoot you; and if you’re not out of the 
ship in about a minute, the powder ’ll save me the trouble !” 

Thomson had a wife and family at home, and began to see it was about time 
to decamp, and it may be he was not so sorry for Sachar’s losses as he should 
have been. At any rate, he ran out and slipped into the last boat as she put 
off. Some of the men sprang into the sea and struck out for the bank—the panic 
was complete. 

For a moment longer the voice sang and raved and shouted, till it was lost in 
a loud explosion, as a great burst of flame, sword-shaped, rose from the bosom of 
an upheaving mass of water, flecked over, as it seemed, with the black, flying 
fragments from the ship. 

When next they looked, the hull of the wrecked vessel was seen to be in 
flames, that bent this way and that in the newly-risen wind. 


“So that was an end of poor Laffee?” I asked, as the searchlights of the great 
cruisers flickered up and down the heavens. 

“Yes, that was an end of him,” replied Pellick. ‘Then after a pause he went on : 
“And it would have been an end of us too if he hadn’t got the /ess into that 
pool he called the Saucepan, for the north wind blew up the creek like a funnel, 
and we’d have been ashore among the rest of the wreckage if we’d anchored 
anywhere but in there.” 

*“T suppose you brought your salvage home ?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, into Aberdeen. We worked early and late, and we turned, among 
the lot of us, a few thousand pound; but having-the hands from the Jeremiah 
aboard, we was most starved out fore we got back. Yes, thank you, sir, I took 
my share: it’s only for a bit of friendship I do a stroke of work now. But I 
always says if Tom Laffee was crazy, which he was, he did a sight more for us 

, 


than any man in his senses would ’a done!’ 
E. and H. Heron, 


“DOVE 15 THE KEY.” 

A TRIOLET. 

H! Love is the key 
That the whole world unlocks ; 

To Life’s puzzles that be— 
Ah! Love is the key. 
Hope may bid troubles flee 
Out of Pandora’s box, 
Ah! Love is the key 
That the whole world unlocks. 


THE LATE GLEESON WHITE. 
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EUROPEAN MILITARY BALLOONING. 


HERE are many articles published nowadays on ballooning in which the 
statements are so erroneous that a few facts bearing on this most alluring 
subject may prove interesting to the general public. 

With regard to the military branch of this science, it is extremely difficult to arrive 
at the truth, since governments are very much afraid of having their secrets stolen, if 
they have any, and, if they have none, of the world finding out that such is the case. 

It is generally conceded by aeronauts that the French are the most advanced in 
the science of aerial navigation: therefore we shall begin with a description of the 
headquarters of the French Military Balloon Corps, situated at Meudon, Chalais, 
near Paris, and we shall also recount what may there be learnt from their able 
and experienced chief, Commandant Charles Renard. 

A visit to Chalais puts one in a position to judge of the progress made in this 
science since the year 1785, when M. Montgolfier succeeded in manufacturing a 
balloon, to which the ascensional power was given by hot air, and which was capable 
of carrying passengers—though in the first ascension the latter only consisted of a 
sheep, a cock, and a duck, all of which 
landed safely after a short voyage. ‘This 
balloon was 57 feet high by 41 feet in 
diameter. 

Plate I. is a reproduction of a print 
of the period showing this first ascension ; 
Plates II. and III. are skits ridiculing 
the same. 

The park at Chalais, where the balloon 
experiments are carried out, is situated 
on the heights of Meudon, and _ is 
sheltered by two hills. Within its walls 
are the workshops and laboratories re- 
quisite for carrying out the attempts at 
the “conquest of the air.” 

On entering the park the visitor finds 
himself upon a large terrace flanked by 
yellowish buildings; to the left a large 
workshop and forge and the guard-house 
(in the latter are the quarters of Com- 
mandant Renard) ; to the right is situated Plate |.—Montgolfier's first balloon. 
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Plate //. 
Skit of the period ridiculing Montgolfier’s balloon. 
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the laboratory. Beyond lies the park, 
with the filling-sheds, gas-houses, etc., 
and a small lake, where General Boulanger 
fought his famous duel. 

The first point of interest is the 
officers’ room in the guard-house. — Its 
walls are lined with charts illustrating 
the routes taken and the results of 
voyages made by the members of the 
Corps. From the windows observation 
may be taken of all experiments carried 
on in the park. 

Commandant Renard is a man of 
about fifty years of age, who has entirely 
devoted his life to the study of aero- 
nautics and electricity, and has un- 
doubtedly made more progress in the 
above sciences than any other aeronaut, 
past or present. He is a man of deter- 
mined purpose and of sanguine tempera- 
ment, both of which characteristics have 
been of great service to him in over- 


coming many of the great difficulties which stand in the way of navigation of the 


air by means of balloons. 


Another characteristic of his is one which is not 


confined to him, nor to aeronauts alone, and that is: he is a little too prone to 


theorise and to consider as an accom- 
plished fact that which he has done in 
theory, or which he imagines himself 
capable of doing. Indeed, it appears to 
us that from this same cause many mis- 
leading and false reports get spread abroad 
with regard to the results of new inven- 
tions and experiments. 

The next point of interest after the 
guard-house is the filling-shed, which also 
serves as station-house for the navigable 
balloon Za France. Plate V. represents 
this shed and the balloon in the air. 
The gable ends of this building are closed 
by enormous shutters. It is 50 feet high 
by 250 long, and in it the balloons are 
inflated, and then run out into the open 
air prior to ascending. 

The balloon combines in itself all the 
latest improvements in aerial navigation. 
A good model of it was shown in the 
Aeronautical Section of the International 
Exhibition at Paris in 1889. It is com- 
posed of fine pongee silk, rendered gas- 
tight by means of a coating of varnish, 
the constituent elements of which are 


Plate IIl.—Another Skit on Montgolfier. 
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kept secret; and the loss of gas by 
escape through the silk is only 4 per 
cent. in twenty-four hours. It is 165 feet 
long and 283 feet in diameter at the 
broadest part. The greatest vertical 
diameter cuts the longitudinal diameter 
into two parts, which bear the ratio of 
5 to 12; so that the fore part of the 
balloon is broader than the stern, whilst 
it has very much the form of a thickened 
cigar. It would require too much space 
to enter into an explanation of the 
reasons for which Commandant Renard 
decided to adopt this form for his navi- 
gable balloon. It is sufficient to state 
that experiments have proved that it 
offers much .less resistance to the air 
than would a balloon having both ends 
equal in form though of the same cubical 





capacity as this one. ‘The boat-shaped Plate 1V.—Commandant Charles Renard. 
wickerwork car is at least 150 feet long, 

and is so deep that doors are made in its sides to admit the aeronauts. In it are 
placed the motor, the electrical apparatus, and all the machines necessary for 
steering and propelling the balloon ; also an automatic air-pump, the precise use of 
which will be explained later. The balloon is fitted with a propeller and rudder, 
which control and regulate its movements ; the former is fixed at the bow of the 
car, the latter between its stern and the balloon, and both consist of a steel tube 
framework, over which silk is stretched. 

So much for the external aspect of the balloon ; but, before proceeding to other 
details, the following facts may be noted. 

The earliest attempt at propelling a balloon was made by Lunardi, who 
endeavoured to do so by means of oars, as depicted in Plate VI., taken from 
an old print. 

Later, the so-called “air-ship” the Hag/e was constructed, the idea being to 
propel it by means of wings or fans 
(Plate VII. ; also an old print). 

At a more recent date, M. Debayeux 
constructed an aerostat which approached 
nearer in type the navigable balloon of 
Meudon. The fabric was goldbeater’s 
skin, the cubical capacity 75,000 feet. 
The propeller was placed at the rear of 
the balloon itself (Plate VIII.). 

We could enumerate hundreds of 
other attempts, all equally unsuccessful, 

Plate V.—The navigable balloon “‘La France” filled. to manufacture a navigable balloon. But 

Commander Renard struck out a new 
line for himself; and, putting aside all previous attempts, he attached the propeller 
and rudder to the car itself, and not to the balloon. Then, by practical experiments, 
he ascertained the form of balloon most suited to aerial navigation—that is, the one 
offering the least resistance to the air. ‘This done, it was necessary to render it (the 
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form) constant, for the escape of gas was 
opposed to this constancy. ‘The only 
means, then, of doing this was to com- 
pensate for the loss of gas and preserve 
a uniform and unchanging pressure upon 
the inner surface of the balloon, by which 
means the latter would always have a 
fully inflated appearance, and _ so _ its 
longitudinal stability would be constant— 
that is, its longitudinal axis would be 
horizontal; for were this not so the 
balloon might tilt up at one end or the 
other, and the propeller, instead of being 
at the bow, would be above, or below, 
or anywhere but in its right place. 

As we have said, the natural escape 
of the gas through the silk would cause 
the internal pressure to change; so, to 





-y prevent this change, and to compensate 
Plate V/.—Lunardi's balloon propelled by oars. for the gas lost, the following method is 
adopted. An inner balloon—the form 
of which is obtained by the revolution of a segment of the outer round its 
horizontal axis—is added. Into this inner balloon air is pumped automatically in 
exact compensation for the escaped gas. For this purpose is the air-pump, previously 
mentioned. Of course by this means the loss of lifting power is not compensated 
for, but the internal pressure is rendered constant. 

The motor, which works the propeller, is of the “ Gramme ” type, but is modified 
and arranged in such a manner that its ordinary force is greatly augmented : in fact, 
if the distance to be travelled be not too great, the motor only weighs 42 lbs. for 
each horse-power per hour. 

An electric force of 6080 foot-lbs. will rotate the propeller 46 times per second, 
and give a propulsive force of 132 lbs. Actually the propeller requires a motor of 
9 horse-power, and rotates 3600 times per minute, and the balloon then acquires a 
speed of 28 feet per second, or 1680 feet per minute. 

The actual weights of the balloon Za France and its accessories are as follows :— 


Balloon fabric. : : ~ wraiths, 3 
Net and car : : ‘ 5 8873.,, 
Steering apparatus. . . | SOPs, 
Propeller. ; P : 5 Ae as 
Motor . : , ; ; a. 3 
Electric pile : ; i » RO: s, 


Driving shaft. ‘ as. > Ane 


\ Se SEU Se 
Total. ; oe N\ S177 Weis y 





ont “f.° . is Si Pan OTe er Wg a ne RN. 
rhe lifting power of the gas contained 
in it is 4400 lbs. Plate Vil. ‘The Eagle,” propelled by wings and fans. 


Before recounting the results of 
the experiments made, let us quote Commandant Renard’s own words as to 
the difficulties to be overcome in the construction of a navigable balloon, 
He says :— 
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“ Let us compare a navigable balloon toa SE 
‘buoy’ submerged in the sea, which we desire e j j 
to propel ; in like manner is the balloon sub- 
merged in the atmosphere. The altitude at 
which either the one or the other floats is 
affected by the slightest alteration in their 
respective weights, but the stability of the 
latter is much more easily affected than is 
that of the former. 

“In the case of the Nordenfeldt submarine 
boat, the great and almost insurmountable 
difficulties that had to be contended against 
before it became even slightly practicable are 
well known ; and, in fact, if men were obliged 
to traverse the ocean in such boats, maritime 
navigation would be still in its infancy, and, 
probably, no more advanced than is aerial 
navigation at the present time. 

“Yet how much less were the difficulties 
to be encountered in the case of the submarine 
boat than in that of the balloon may be 
judged when we compare the relatively feeble 
currents of the sea, the storms thereon (hardly - 
appreciable twenty feet below the surface), the Plate 1X.—An old idea of an aerostat 
density and buoyancy of the water, etc., with 





the stupendous power of the wind and its sudden 
changes, and the comparatively small buoyancy 
of the air, unless the floating body be of the 
lightest and hence most perishable material.” 


‘To digress for a moment. <A proposal has 
often been made to construct a balloon of 





~- metal, the desired buoyancy being given to it, 
Plate VilI.—M. Debayeux's aerostat. not by filling it with gas, but by exhausting 
the air contained in it. 

This is utterly and entirely ridi- 
culous, since, if the air were totally 
exhausted (which is impossible), the 
external pressure on the square inch 
of surface caused by the atmosphere 
would be 15 lbs., and for the metal 
balloon to support this pressure it 
would have to be constructed of 
such a thickness that it would be 
far too heavy to ascend; for to do 
so, the total weight of metal used 
would have to be less than the weight 
of air displaced by the balloon—that 
is, the weight of air of the same 
cubical capacity as the balloon. 

Plate LX. is an old print of such 
an aerostat. 

But to return to Commandant 





Renard’s words :;— Plate X.--Colonel Templer, R.E. 
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“The density of the water permits of much more powerful engines being carried in a 
submarine boat than in a balloon car; and the loss of buoyancy, owing to escaped gas, 
is a constant source of trouble to aeronauts. 

“In the face of these difficulties, I” (it is Commandant Renard who still speaks) 
“consider that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, aeronauts 
can never hope to be sure of 
reaching their destination, nor can 
balloons ever be employed as a 
means of locomotion or of the 
transport of the general public from 
place to place.” 


As to their utility for obser- 
vation, etc., in case of war, we 
shall speak of that later. But 
photographs taken from them 
2 of the country or field of battle 

Plate X!.—Ballooning Corps at Chatham. are infinitely superior to any 
possible chart made by hand. 

As to the results of the experiments made with the navigable balloon, we shall 
again quote Commandant Renard, who, referring to the trial trip which took place 
in 1885, says :— 

“An attempt at aerial navigation has, at length, been crowned with success. 

“On the 7th of August Captain Krebs ascended with me in the car of the balloon 
La France. 

““We succeeded admirably in following the route that we had mapped out previously, 
which was, from Chalais to Chatillon and thence to Versailles, and back direct to our 
starting-point. 

“During the voyage we tested in every possible manner our command over the 
movements of the balloon with absolute success; and when, desiring to return, we 
put about the helm, the balloon turned in a circle of less than a thousand feet 
diameter. 

“We obtained a mean speed of 18 feet per second—that is, about 12} miles per hour. 
Our voyage lasted 23 minutes.” 


This was the first time that a balloon had been successfully manceuvred ; and 
the results of succeeding and successive trials are equally good, except in cases when 
the velocity of the wind exceeds the mean speed attainable by the balloon—from 
twelve to fifteen miles per hour. 

We will conclude this description of the navigable balloon with the following 
details. ‘The motor and electrical apparatus employed weigh four times less than 
any other known combination used in the attempts to navigate the air, than which 
also the motive force per unit of surface resistance is eight times greater. Yet, in 
order that the balloon be absolutely under control and answer perfectly to its helm, 
a mean speed of fifty miles per hour would be necessary. 

With regard to the captive balloon system in the French service there is but little 
to say, since Commandant Renard’s time has been too much taken up with his 
navigable balloon to have permitted of his paying much attention to this branch of 
the science. 

The extreme distance between the car and the balloon in the Za France 
is remarkable, the advantage of this being to prevent the oscillation of the former. 
In the same plate the curious form of the balloon is seen. 

The material employed for the captive balloon is again pongee silk, though 
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latterly Commandant Renard has been experimenting with skin balloons, one of 
which, having a capacity of 500 cubic feet, showed no appreciable loss of gas 
after remaining inflated for three months; though probably there was a great loss 
of ascensional power, owing to the phenomenon that often happens in these cases 
of the interchange of the air and the gas contained in the balloon, which thus 
becomes highly charged with the air. 

There are so many forms of escape valves that it is impossible in the space at 
our command to attempt a description of them. ‘The upper valve is worked 
pneumatically, so that when the aeronaut wishes to descend he has only to press 
an air-ball to open the valve and permit of the gas escaping. 

The cable usually employed for the captive work is composed of ramée, a kind 
of hemp, having the strength and also the appearance of silk, whilst costing very 
much less, 

The gas employed at Meudon is pure hydrogen, manufactured by a new process 
of electrolysis of water, patented by Commandant Renard and Mr. Delmard. Produced 
by this process, its cost is very slight, and, being very pure, it has the greatest possible 
lifting power. It can be produced under pressure, so that to store it no compression 
is necessary. 

We may state here, for the benefit of non-scientists, that electrolysis of water is 
the separation, by means of a current of electricity, of the water into its component 
elements, oxygen and hydrogen. 

The gas, in its compressed state, is stored in steel cylinders until required for 
use. These cylinders weigh 1o0o lbs. each, and contain gas, subjected to a pressure 
of 200 atmospheres—that is, 3000 lbs. pressure on the square inch ; the quantity thus 
contained in each cylinder would expand, when liberated, to a volume of 1400 
cubic feet. ‘These cylinders are far too cumbersome to be of any use for transport, 
which is the main object attained by the 
use of the small storage cylinders of 
the other European corps. 

When the gas is produced by the 
ordinary chemical methods it is stored 
in the cylinders by means of a com- 
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pressor, described later. This brings to grass cdar Wy | incl Recbbor 
mind a statement that was made in many ¥ 
papers during the French manceuvres in 
1890, to the effect that the French, when 
they desired to empty a balloon, had 
economised ‘the gas by re-compressing 
it into the storage cylinders. How 
impossible such a proceeding would be 
will be judged by considering that it 
would require at least twenty hours to 
do so, and, furthermore, the machinery —s 
necessary, such as compressor and boiler, BOTTOM VALVE FOR BALLOON. 
etc., would be absolutely untransportable. Plate XII. 
A strange accident, and one worthy 

of note, befel a member of the Balloon Corps. He had descended after a voyage 
in which the balloon had passed through clouds highly charged with electricity. 
On alighting, he made his way round to the upper valve, intending to remove it, 
so as to facilitate the emptying process. Hardly had he approached his hand to 
the valve when a terrible explosion took place: he was thrown down, and the 
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Plate XI//l.—British Military Balloon filling, showing top valve. 
(From a photograph by Gregory.) 


balloon was totally destroyed. On investigation it was proved that the metal valve, 
insulated by the surrounding silk, had acted as a Leyden jar stored with electricity 
from the clouds, and that the nearness of the hand of the officer had completed 
the circuit and caused a spark, which had ignited the gas. 

With regard to the effects of gunshots upon a balloon the following experiments 
were made. A shot was fired from a Lebel rifle at a balloon at an altitude of 
500 feet. It only penetrated the fabric below the equator, and no appreciable result 
ensued. After this many shots were fired, several penetrating the balloon and passing 
out near the upper valve. After a lapse of six hours, the balloon descended quietly 
to the ground, by reason of the ‘loss of gas through the bullet-holes. But it 
appeared that, whatever the number of shots, the loss of gas was never sufficient to 
cause the balloon to fall rapidly. 

On another occasion a shrapnell shell was fired from a seven-pounder Armstrong 
gun at a balloon having an altitude of 1500 feet, but this being above the limit of 
elevation of the gun it was impossible to hit it. In any case, had it been possible 
to do so, the shell would have penetrated the balloon below the equator and passed 
out again so low down as to cause no serious loss of gas. Indeed, a balloon loses 
but little of its lifting power—that is, little of its gas—if the hole is made below the 
equator. Once a gore was split up to within a few feet of the upper valve ; at first 
the balloon fell rapidly, then the wind filled out the flapping fabric, and it sailed 
quietly to earth. 

The practical use of the Eiffel Tower was exemplified by the following experiment. 
At night, at a distance of forty miles from the tower, a balloon ascended, carrying 
in its car a powerful electric signalling apparatus. Communication was at once 
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established between the aeronauts and officers stationed on the uppermost platform 
of the tower, who were supplied with a similar apparatus. 


We now come to the second part of our paper, which deals with the systems of 
military ballooning in England, which description will, with a few digressions, cover 
sufficiently all that can be told about the Italian, German, and other systems. 

To Major (now Colonel) Templer is due the establishment of a military balloon 
corps in England (members of this corps, with the transport waggon, are seen in 
Plate XI.). This officer, unlike Commandant Renard, has devoted his talents to the 
perfection of captive balloons for observation and to the perfect organisation and 
training of his corps ; and admirably he has succeeded. Firstly, he considers that a 
small balloon equipment must consist of three balloons of 5000, 7000, and 10,000 
cubic feet capacity respectively. Each balloon must have a net, a car, and other 
accessories ; also each equipment requires 500 steel cylinders for the storage and 
transport of the gas to the field of operations. His large equipment has g balloons 
and 100 cylinders. 

The balloons are manufactured of goldbeater’s skin, which, though small toy 
ones had been made of it, could not be produced in sufficient quantities for the 
large balloons until Colonel Templer invented and perfected the process, which is 
briefly as follows :— 

The goldbeater’s skin is made up of quantities of a certain thin animal 
membrane (thirty thousand of these are required for a balloon of 10,000 cubic 
feet capacity), which is first freed from all fatty substances and then soaked in a 
solution of glycerine and water. They are then applied to boards cut in the form 
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Plate XIV.—Letting Balloon rise two meshes. 
(From a photograph by Gregory.) 
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and to the size of the gore 
of the balloon required ; 
others are then superposed, 
until a thickness of four 
layers has been reached, 
great care being taken that 
no air bubbles remain 
between the skins. After 
this fourth layer a method 
of strengthening is resorted 
to, in the shape of a net 
manufactured of skin. After 
this net two or three more 
layers of membranes are 
applied. ‘The whole is then 
allowed to dry, and a solution 
of boiled linseed oil is used 
as a varnish. The fabric is 
then quite indissoluble, and 
the membranes cannot by 
any possible means be 
separated from one another ; 
but sometimes, to render 
this homogeneity the more 
perfect, a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash is sponged 
over the fabric. 





Plate XV.—British bailoon filled. The Italian balloons are 

(From a photograph by Gregory.) manufactured in the same 

manner, except that, instead 
of a board in form of the gore, the membranes are applied to a roller, which is 
of such form and surface curve that a certain number of revolutions will form a 
perfect balloon, the membranes being applied on one side as the roller slowly 
revolves, and the completed fabric being detached on the other side. 

The British corps is the only one which exclusively employs skin for its balloons, 
the Italians and Germans making use of silk and sometimes cotton; though the 
skin, by its impermeability,—the loss of gas being only 3 per cent. in twenty-four 
hours,—is far superior to the last-named materials. 

With regard to the valves: the upper one, for emptying the balloon or permitting 
the gas to escape when desired, is constructed as follows :— 

Firstly, a steel circle having an inner washer or rubber ring, upon which a metal 
disc impinges ; this disc is retained in place by means of a spring attached above to 
a central spindle and to crossbars bridging over the outer circle. On the underside 
of this disc the valve-cord is attached. If the valve-cord be pulled the disc descends 
as far as the spring will allow, and the gas is thus permitted to escape round its sides. 
On the cord being released the disc falls back into place, and the valve is closed. 

For captive work the valve is hermetically sealed by a portion of skin, which is 
only torn aside when it becomes necessary to empty the balloon. 

Another simpler form of valve consists of two large butterfly doors, which fly 
open on pulling the cord, and close again on its release by means of springs. ‘This 
is only for free ascents, 
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Colonel Templer rarely makes use of a lower valve, which acts as safety valve 
to the balloon when the pressure of the gas becomes too great, through expansion, 
for the fabric to support. 

The cable for holding captive the balloons is of steel wire, several strands of 
which are twisted round the inner core of the telephonic wire, this latter being 
used for communication from the ground to the car. ‘This cable is only } to 4 inch 
thick, and the weight of 20co feet is only 1oo lbs., yet it will bear a strain of 
over 2000 lbs. 

Colonel ‘Templer, though he often uses these metal cables, yet prefers an ordinary 
hempen rope for the same purpose. 

For controlling the ascent and descent of the balloon the cable is attached to 
and wound off and on the drum of a windlass, which is worked by hand; or is 
passed under a pulley fixed to the ground, and is then attached to a horse; the 
rapid retreat from, or approach towards, the pulley causes the balloon to descend, 
or allows it to ascend, as the case may be. ‘This principle is to be seen in 
action at Earl’s Court, though there the motive power is steam. 

The hydrogen for inflating the balloons is produced by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon iron turnings. 

The Italians and Germans, 
making use of portable gas 
generators, often manufacture 
the gas as required on the 
spot for the balloon. But 
the best system by far is to 
make the gas at an arsenal 
or workshop and compress 
it in cylinders, in which it 
can easily be transported 
where required. For this 
purpose the cylinders are of 
mild steel, and are tested to 
a pressure of 300 atmospheres 
(an atmosphere equals about 
15 lbs. pressure on the square 
inch); they are about 8 feet 
long by 52 inches diameter, 
and weigh 95 lbs. each. 

One cylinder will contain 
150 feet of gas if it be sub- 
mitted to the pressure of 
130 atmospheres. Hence, to 
inflate a balloon of. 10,000 
cubic feet capacity, seventy 
of these cylinders full of gas 
are required. 

Since the generator and 
compressor are set up in the 
arsenal, the cylinders are 
filled there and sent out 





to the field of action, being pati tlh tatiiee inate 
returned, when empty, for (From a photograph by Gregory.) 
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re-charging. For instance, during the Soudan war they were filled at Chatham, 
and sent out to the seat of war charged with gas. 

The English Military Balloon Corps is established at Chatham, and practice is 
there carried on whenever the weather permits; and sometimes the whole force 
is encamped at Litsing. There, to protect the balloon during inflation, and also 
when inflated and not required for immediate use, an ingenious device is resorted 
to. A circular pit is dug in the ground of sufficient diameter and depth to wholly 
contain a fully inflated balloon with its car attached. A spiral path leading to the 
bottom is cut in the side of the pit. This path is for the easy descent of the 
members of the Corps. At the bottom are placed the windlass and cable, 





the filling cylinders, and all necessary apparatus. After an ascent has been 
accomplished, the balloon is withdrawn into the pit; and a person might easily 
pass within a few feet of it without suspecting the presence of a fully equipped 
- balloon. 

We are obliged to digress a little here in order to point out one or two improve- 
ments shortly to be adopted by aeronauts. 

Captain Dale—unfortunately killed five or six years ago at the Crystal Palace— 
succeeded in manu- 
facturing a balloon 
which could be con- 
verted into a para- 
chute when the 
aeronaut. wished to 
descend. With this 
aerostat there is 





much less danger 
in descending than 
in a_ balloon only 
partially empty ; for 
the latter is liable 
to drag and rebound 
for a_ considerable 
distance before the 
aeronauts can alight. 
Until the famous 
Professor Baldwin 
by his intrepid feats 
proved the utility of 
the parachute, and 
solved by his in- 
vention a difficult 
problem in aero- 
nautics, this useful 
machine was looked 
upon as_ worthless 
and dangerous. Now 
it is made use of 
by several balloon 
corps. 





ESAS Let us now turn 
Plate XV/l.—Car and Heliograph. to the chief ad- 
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vantages of balloons in case 
of war. 

For purposes of obser- 
vation they are absolutely 
necessary, and of the results 
obtained by employing them 
in this capacity we shall 
give some instances before 
concluding this article. They 
can also be employed to a 
great advantage for carrying 
despatches ; and the great 
utility of the photographs 
taken from them has been 
already spoken of. 

During the Bechuana- 
land Expedition Major 
Elsdale, R.E., and Lieutenant 
Trollope, of the Grenadier 
Guards, were sent out with 
a balloon equipment to 
accompany the forces which 
were to subdue the Boers, 
who some time before had 
gained a great victory over 
the English at Majuba Hill, 
entirely destroying the British 
force and killing General 
Sir George Collier. Hence, 
with the second force the 
above - mentioned _ officers 
were sent out in command 
of a balloon corps. ‘To every one’s surprise, after a few ascents had been 
made, the Boers capitulated and offered to come to terms. Inquiries as to 
the reasons for this sudden change of front elicited the fact that the employment 
of balloons by the British force had entirely destroyed the Boers’ chances of 
fighting them by surprise and ambuscade, as hitherto they had done, and hence 
the capitulation. 

At another time, during the expedition to the Soudan under the command of 
General Graham, and later under that of General Sir Garnet Wolseley, Major Templer 
and Lieut. Macdonald were in charge of the balloon corps, their basis of operation 
being ‘Tamai. There, again, the balloon corps were of immense service in 
disclosing the position and tactics of the enemy. In one particular instance the 
Soudanese attacked General MacNeill’s seveba (earthworks), established to protect the 
environs of Suakim, near Tamai. The attack took place during the night, and before 
help could arrive most of the British soldiers were hors de-combat, although they just 
managed to keep the zerveba from falling into the hands of the enemy. After this 
Major Templer made several ascents with his captive balloon, and detected the enemy 
in the bush preparing to make another attack, whilst the force in the zereda, thinking 
that they had quite retired, were totally off guard. But, on Major Templer informing 
them of what he had seen, they, being thus warned in time, repaired the damaged 
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Plate XV/Il._—Colonel Templer and Officers. 
(From a photograph by Gregory.) 
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zereba, and were able to repulse the enemy when the attack took place, and finally 
to beat them at ‘Tamai. 

Colonel ‘Templer says that the sight of the balloons has a very demoralising effect 
upon the natives of these countries, since they cannot find cover from them to hide 
their movements ; for even at night they are easily detected from the balloons, by 
means of the powerful electric searchlights carried in the car. ‘These natives are 
in the habit of crying out that they cannot fight against troops reinforced with 
“young moons.” 

When comparing 
the several balloon 
systems of the afore- 
mentioned countries, 
we consider that the 
French are foremost 
in the science of pro- 
pelling and steering 
the balloons, and 
for captive work 
their car attachment 
has many advantages. 
But they have no 
idea of the excellent 
means of transport- 
ing the gas, as 
adopted in England, 
Italy, and Germany ; 
and, again, in cap- 
tive work they err 
greatly in the compli- 
cation of the acces- 
sories. 

The skin balloons 
of the English corps 
are far superior to 
those made of silk, 
though the latter are 
certainly more easily 





repaired. 
Again, the training 
Plate XIX.—“ Off.” of the British and 
(From a photograph by Gregory.) Italian corps is per- 


fect; and by either 
of these a balloon can be filled and in the air in twenty minutes. 

The Germans do not appear to take much interest in this science, and are content 
to follow in the footsteps of the other nations, as several letters from their commandant 
to me prove ; and, indeed, they are not to be blamed, for the cost of experimenting is 
enormous, and in Italy has caused a great drain on the national purse. 


Here we will leave the public to draw its own conclusions as to the present and 
future utility of balloons in warfare. 


ALARICUS DELMARD. 
RAYMOND BLATHWAYT, 





























HE is a lovely girl, Tredennis ; I don’t know when I have seen a more 
attractive face.” 

“Yes, she is very pretty; and I also think she is one of the most 
interesting-looking women I ever came across.” 

“Tnteresting—that’s it; and that’s the best of everything! There are scores 
of handsome women in the world, and ten times as many pretty ones. But the 
interesting women are scarce—confoundedly scarce when one is well over thirty.” 

‘Tredennis sighed. ‘‘ Yes, there is a terrible sameness about women, I must 
confess. Their expressions are different; but what musicians would call their 
underlying motif is the same.” 

His brother artist laughed. ‘“ My dear fellow, there is nothing to sigh about in 
that. It is one of the most sustaining facts in existence; because if you once 
take the trouble to understand one woman thoroughly, the rest of the sex are as 
printed posters to you. You never have to go over the same ground again ; and, 
as in skating and bicycling, you never forget what you have once learnt.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” doubted Will ‘Tredennis. 

“Well, I am,” asseverated George Carteret. 

Tredennis smoked in silence for a few minutes; then he asked, “Do you 
know anything about the girl ?” 

“Only what I have learned from our excellent landlady: namely, that she 
comes here for quiet now and then, and hates to be disturbed; and that she 
works very hard with her pen—too hard, I should say, for so young and delicate- 
looking an individual. I conclude that she is a newspaper-woman, and cannot afford 
to take a regular holiday ; so comes to this cheap and out-of-the-world place for 
a sort of semi-detached vacation in which she works all the time.” 

“Poor little girl! She looks pale and overtired,” said ‘Tredennis. 

Carteret laughed. “ Pretty little girl, I should say! She has the most wonderful 
blue eyes I ever saw—the eyes of a child who has once peeped into Heaven, and 
is now trying all she knows to get another peep; and her heart is_ breaking 
because she cannot get it. I mean to paint her as the Peri entering Paradise.” 

“Oh! Carteret, I shouldn’t do that.” 

“Why not, may I ask, most wise and tiresome counsellor ?” 

“‘ Because she seems so young and inexperienced, and it would spoil her life 
if she fell in love with you. And she’d be sure to do so; your lady-sitters 
invariably do.” 

George stroked his handsome moustache with delight. “I don’t know about 
that,” he purred (but he believed it implicitly): “I suppose I’m a good-looking 
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“‘Tredennis smoked in silence for a few minutes ; then he asked, ‘Do you know anything about the girl ?’”’ 


chap in my way, but I don’t see why every woman should think so. Probably 
our little blue-eyed friend will be an exception.” 


“Not she; you won’t let her be an exception. You'll make her fall in love 
with you, and then you'll follow your usual programme and ride away. And what 
will become of the poor little girl then?” 

Carteret shrugged his broad shoulders. “I don’t know, my dear 
I don’t care. Perhaps I shall fall in love with her.” 

“Not you—with a newspaper-woman! You would never marry a girl without 
money or position, however pretty she was; you are far too consistent and devout 
a Mammon-worshipper for that.” 


fellow, and 
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“That is true. May Fate deliver me from marriage with a woman who _ is 
nobody and has nothing! But I don’t mind amusing myself with the species: they 
are often much more attractive than the eligible young ladies. I think I shall 
give those wonderful blue eyes another peep into Heaven: I should like to see 
how they look when all the sadness has gone out of them; and that is how they 
will look when she sits for my Peri.” 

“Yor shame, Carteret! Would you break a woman’s heart to make your 
picture more effective ?” 

“ Undoubtedly so: I should feel it my duty to sacrifice a woman’s feelings to 
my art; and when the woman is as pretty as this one the duty becomes a 
pleasure.” 

“Well, I call it a beastly shame! You would not think of playing with a 
smart girl in that way; then why should you with a girl who is poor and 
downtrodden ? ” 

“Simply because she is poor and downtrodden. As you say, I shouldn’t dare 
to trifle with the affections—if she had got any—of a woman of fashion.” 

Tredennis smoked on savagely. “I am disgusted with you, Carteret. You will 
spoil that poor child’s life. And she isn’t such a child as you suppose, which 
makes it all the harder for her. She is older than she looks; and so will love as 
a woman and not as a child.” 

Carteret laughed lightly. ‘Stuff and nonsense! It will be a pleasant holiday 
amusement for both the girl and me; for a summer in which one doesn’t make 
love is a summer wasted.” 

“What is the girl’s name?” asked ‘Tredennis. 

“Matilda Dunn, so mine hostess informed me; and I gathered from the same 
source that the old lady in charge of the fair Matilda—whom I take to be her 
maiden aunt—is known to Matilda by the absurd pet name of ‘ Nanty,’ but to 
the less-favoured public by the impressive cognomen of Miss Amelia Cox.” 

Tredennis smiled in spite of himself. ‘ Miss Amelia Cox is a most terrible 
person. She is an ultra-Protestant; and the sight of the convent opposite is a 
source of never-failing interest and horror to her. She spoke to me to-day, while I 
was sketching by the stream, and enlightened me at some length as to the evils 
of Popery. She has—to put it mildly—an ingrained prejudice against everybody 
whom she happens to regard as a Jesuit; and she appears to regard as Jesuits 
most people who are not so wise or so fortunate as to belong to her special 
denomination.” 

“T hope the fair Matilda won’t bore me to death with talking about her 
relations; girls of that class generally do. ‘They tell you that ‘dear mamma 
suffers from spasms,’ and that ‘dear papa is a perfect gentleman,’ and things of 
that kind, don’t you know?” 

“Poor dourgeoise little Matilda! She has my heartiest sympathy,’ sighed 
Tredennis. 

Carteret laughed. “I hope I shan’t make her dissatisfied with the men of her 
own class,” he remarked, with much conceit. 

“T expect you will; for you really are a handsome man, George, though just 
now you are behaving like a cad.” 

“Rubbish! The girl ought to have your heartiest congratulations instead of 
your heartiest sympathy, my dear Will; for the woman to whom I am happening 
at the moment to make love has—for the time being—the most delightful 
experience. I flatter myself that I am a past master in the art. Why, bless you, 
my dear fellow! if the girl has the artistic temperament—as with those eyes she is 
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bound to have—she will enjoy the pastime as much as I shall, and it will do her 
no more harm.” 

And then the young men rose from the seat in the shadow of the inn, where 
they had been smoking in the summer moonlight, and strolled up the hill to have 
a final look at the view before turning in. 

George Carteret and Will Tredennis were on a sketching tour, and had stopped 
at Mawgan, that most picturesque of all Cornish villages. ‘They had already been 
there for three days; and on the morrow Tredennis was going on to ‘Tintagel, 
while Carteret meant to stay at Mawgan to make some more sketches in that 
delightful neighbourhood. In a week’s time they were to meet again at Penzance, 
and do the south of Cornwall together. 

The only other visitors staying at the little rose-covered inn were the ladies 
thus freely discussed by the two artists. ‘They were right in saying that Matilda 
Dunn was attractive. She was tall and fair and delicate-looking, but with that 
capacity for hard work which only delicate-looking women possess. Miss Amelia 
Cox was neither fair nor delicate-looking; but she was a cheerful, kind-hearted 
soul, absorbed by a passionate devotion to the girl under her charge. 

The following day ‘Tredennis left; and then Carteret devoted himself to 
bringing that look into Matilda’s blue eyes which would render her fit to be the 
model for his Peri. It was not difficult to make friends with Miss Cox—she was 
only too ready to enter into sociable conversation with any one, as she found 
Mawgan decidedly dull; and she soon pointed out to George Carteret its obvious 
inferiorities, as a holiday resort, to Margate. Of Miss Cox George intended to 
make a stepping-stone to lead to Miss Dunn; and in a few hours he had estab- 
lished most friendly relations between himself and the elder of his fellow tourists. 

By tea-time Miss Cox had already treated him to short biographies of all the 
ministers whom she had ‘sat under” during the course of her earthly pilgrimage ; 
and she had added to this semi-theological instruction much information of a 
more personal character. She had informed him that her departed father had, in 
the days of his flesh, kept a small bookseller’s shop in Bloomsbury, but that he 
made so little profit thereby that she and her sisters had all been obliged to earn 
their respective livings. Some of the sisters had married and had had children ; 
but wealth had never been an appendage of the Cox family, or of any of its 
collaterals. And although her surviving sisters were what Miss Amelia called 
“fairly comfortable in their old age,” all their daughters had to work in their turn, 
as their mothers had done before them. She even went so far after supper as to 
confide in George that one of her nieces, who worked in a telegraph office, was 
receiving “honourable attentions” from a young man whose father owned an exten- 
sive grocery business ; and the Cox family were apparently dazzled by the brilliant 
prospects which this opened out. 

“Tf Maria catches that young man,” concluded Maria’s proud aunt, “she need 
never soil her fingers with work again as long as she lives, for she’ll have a little 
servant of her own from the day she is married; take my word for it!” 

Having charmed Miss Amelia, George devoted the next day to the conquest 
of Matilda ; and was even more pleased with his success. At first the girl seemed 
shy, and a little in awe of him; but gradually her first reserve thawed, and George 
found her a delightful companion. She did not talk much, but she listened 
attentively ; and the zazve comments she made upon all that he told her showed 
that there was much intelligence—and also a quaint humour—hidden away under 
her demure exterior. After this, the friendship between the two throve apace. At 
first the girl was loth to leave her work; but soon she succumbed to Carteret’s 
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tender entreaties, and left her writing to take care of itself while she sat by him 
and watched him sketching. 

As they thus sat together during the long summer days George strove his 
utmost to captivate this girl’s fancy ; and gradually he was rewarded by seeing the 
look he longed for steal into her blue eyes. ‘Those wonderful eyes ceased to be 
sad when he was there, and brightened up at the mere sound of his footstep. 

Matilda did not talk of her relations, as George had feared. She was a 
woman of infinite tact, and she soon learned that the subjects which interested 
him most were the thoughts and words and works of George Carteret, Esq. ; so 
these subjects occupied most of the conversation between them—especially as 
Matilda found them almost as interesting as he did. 

George told her the story of his life (that is to say, his own personally 
compiled edition of it—the edition which he had persuaded himself was true, 
but which his intimate friends and relations knew to be chiefly fictitious) ; and 
confided in her his intentions of cutting out all rival artists, and of setting the 
Thames on fire for the warming of his own hands; and showed forth to her 
the utter vileness and ignorance of those beam-eyed critics who, out of sheer 
jealousy, pretended that they perceived motes in his finest productions. Matilda 
listened with an interest that almost assumed the appearance of awe, it was so 
serious ; and the blue eyes softened at George’s autobiography, and glowed at his 
dreams of success, and flashed at the evil doings of the envious critics, till even 
his egregious vanity was satisfied. 

* Poor little girl! she will mope to death when I am gone,” he frequently said 
to himself. But there was no pity mixed with the thought—nothing but vanity. 
He was proud to think he was writing his name so indelibly on this tender 
young heart that no after years would efface the scar. That scars are not 
unmixed joys to their possessors did not occur to him, and he wouldn’t have 
cared if it had. 

** Mattie,” he said one morning in his most caressing voice, “I have a favour to 
ask of my little queen. Do you think she will grant it to me?” He had taken 
to call her Mattie; he thought it a prettier name than Matilda. 

The girl shyly raised her eyes to his. “It seems funny for you, who are such 
a great artist and such a clever man, to ask favours of me.” 








“You sweet, simple darling! Don’t you know that beauty makes every woman 


such a powerful queen in her own right that all men—even the cleverest—are her 
subjects?” And George fairly bridled with pride as he said “even the cleverest.” 

** But you—you—are so different from all the rest,” Matilda added timidly. 

“Only in your eyes, dearest—the sweetest eyes in the whole world. I am not 
much better or much worse than other men of my class.” 

Now George would have been mortally offended if any one else had said 
he was no better—and much more so if any one else had said he was no worse 
than other men. But we all say things of ourselves—and of others—that we 
should never forgive others for saying of us. 

“Do you mean that all real gentlemen are as wise and as clever and as 
learned as you are, Mr. Carteret!” And the sweet face grew incredulous. 

“My sweetheart, how often have I told you not to say Mr. Carteret! Unless 
my little girl says George I won’t answer any of her questions.” 

“But I don’t like to say George to a real gentleman. I’m sure Nanty 
wouldn’t like me to call you that.” 

**Never mind Nanty—mind me. You see, I call you Mattie, so why shouldn't 
you call me George?” 
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The girl shook her head. “You don’t call me Mattie when Nanty is by. I’ve 
noticed that.” 

George laughed. ‘ What a dear little innocent it is! Well, look here, we'll 
make a compromise: when Nanty is listening we'll say Miss Dunn and 
Mr. Carteret, and when she isn’t we'll say Mattie and George. Will that do?” 

“T don’t know; I’m not sure that it’s quite proper for me to call you George 
even when Nanty isn’t listening.” 

“ Sweetheart, don’t look sa distressed about it: you'll get lines across your 
white forehead and crows’-feet round your pretty eyes if you take trifles so much 
to heart. Now say George once, just to show that you'll do always what I want, 
and not what Nanty wants.” . 

The girl looked down and was silent, making patterns on the ground with the 
point of her little shoe. 


‘** Mattie,’ he said one morning, ‘I have a favour to ask of my little queen.’” 


“Say it,” persisted George Carteret. 

“ George,” she whispered, “I don’t believe there is anybody in the whole world 
like you.” 

George felt a wild longing to take her there and then in his arms and cover 
her face with kisses; but somehow, for all her naiveté, there was an innate 
dignity about the girl that held him back. 

“And now that I have done as you bid me, tell me what is the favour you 
want to ask,” she said. 

“You know that I am going to paint a great picture for next year’s 
Academy.” 

Matilda nodded. “I know: the one you read me the beautiful poem about, 
don’t you mean ?” 

“Yes ; and I want to make a sketch of you, so that my Peri’s face may be 
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yours. Then if my picture is a great success—as I mean it to be—it will be the 
triumph of your beauty and of my art in one.” 

The girl flushed with joy, and almost held her breath. “Oh, you don’t think 
I am pretty enough for that, do you, for my face to live for ever on your canvas ?” 

“T do, my sweet: I think you are beautiful enough for Michael Angelo to have 
painted you as an angel. So you'll let me make a sketch of your head, won't 
you?” 

“Of course I will. But it seems almost too good to be true! Nanty will be 
proud to see me in a picture.” 

“ All the world will be proud of you when they see your face as I shall paint it,” 
replied the artist grandiloquently ; but Matilda gazed at him as if his utterances 
had been those of an inspired prophet instead of a very conceited young man. 

“T shall paint you in a blue clinging garment,” continued Carteret : “a woman’s 
clothes should always match her eyes.” 

“Should they? How clever you are to know all these things!” 

So George made a sketch of Matilda’s head, with the expression in her eyes 
which they wore when they caught sight of him coming towards her in the old 
inn-garden. And because the artist in a man is something apart from the man 
himself, George’s work was wholly good, and the face on the canvas was verily 
the face of an angel. 

As for Matilda, she put aside her writing altogether, and gave herself up 
entirely to the enjoyment of George’s society. He was happy enough, for he was in 
the enviable position of people who think they are in love and know that they 
are not. And because he was happy he was attractive—the two frequently go 
together; so he laid himself out to make the present as full, and the future as 
empty, as possible to the girl beside him. 

Of course he told Matilda that he loved her; and of course he _ said he 
could not ask her to marry him till he had talked the matter over with his 
father, as he was principally dependent on that father’s allowance; and of course 
he had no intention of doing any such thing, or of ever mentioning the name of 
Matilda Dunn to George Carteret /ére. 

But the wondering blue eyes drank in every word he said, and there was no 
shadow of doubt to cloud their childlike wonderment. 

Mattie was very quiet the day before he left Mawgan; but she was not the 
sort of girl to vex a man with tears and hysterics. 

“Tell me your address,” she said as they walked by the stream that last 
evening ; “so that I may know where to write to you.” 

But George was wary. “I can't do that, darling, for my plans are so 
uncertain ; but I’ll write to you in a couple of days, and let you know where I 
am and what I am going to do.” 

“Promise that you will write to me soon,” Matilda entreated. 

“T promise.” 

“ Faithfully ?” 

“Yes, faithfully.” 

But still the sweet face looked anxious. “Will you give me your word of 
honour that you'll write to me by next Monday at the latest? Because to-day is 
only Wednesday, and it is a long time from Wednesday till Monday, you know.” 

“Of course I will, you silly little girl.” 

“Say it then,” persisted Matilda. 

George laughed. How deliciously simple she was, he thought. “I give you my 
word of honour that I’ll write to you before next Monday. ‘There, will that do?” 
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Matilda gave a little sigh of pure contentment. “Yes; because real gentlemen 
always keep their word, don’t they? At least, Nanty says they do.” 

George laughed again. The middle-class female mind was elementary, he 
decided. “Of course they do, you little Didymus of a child!” 

The next morning Carteret said good-bye to Matilda and to Miss Cox, with 
many promises of future meetings, none of which he kept, or ever meant to keep. 
So the girl had to take up her work again without him, and Mawgan saw him no 
more. 

When Monday morning came Matilda looked anxiously out for the promised 
letter, and again on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday. But it never came then, nor on 
any following Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday. 

The next spring found George Carteret on a very pinnacle of “ vaulting ambition,” 
for his picture of the Peri was hung on the line, and pronounced one of the best 
pictures of that year’s Academy. But in vain did Matilda’s eyes appeal to him 
from the barred gates of Paradise. He had forgotten the girl’s existence, save as 
the model of his Peri’s face. 

Early in the season there was a large ball at Lady Silverhampton’s, and as 
George was making his way through the crowded rooms his hostess tapped him 
on the arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Carteret, Lady Maud Duncan has asked me to present you to her. 
She has seen your picture and wants to talk to you about it.” 

George’s heart fairly swelled with pride. ‘This, he felt, was fame; for Lady 
Maud Duncan was the only child and heiress of the wealthy Earl of Comleydale, 
and a celebrated beauty to boot, and she was one of the most brilliant novelists 
of the day into the bargain. Not to know Lady Maud was indeed to argue 
oneself unknown, while to be known by her was to be in Society. 

Lady Silverhampton piloted George to a secluded seat in a flowery alcove, where 
an exquisitely dressed young woman was sitting alone, and then pronounced the 
magic words of introduction and left him. His conventional bow, however, was 
arrested half-way, for the girl sitting on the secluded seat was none other than 
Matilda Dunn. 

“How do you do, Mr. Carteret?” she began, with an easy assurance that had 
not characterised her in the Mawgan days; “I am so glad to meet you here 
to-night, for I have heaps of things to say to you.” And she made room for him 
beside her on the settee. 

“T—J don’t understand,” said George limply, as he sat down. 

“Of course you don’t. How could you? But I am going to explain.” 

All the starch had suddenly gone out of George, so he remained silent, and 
waited for further revelations. 

Lady Maud continued: “ You see, it is impossible for me to find time either 
in London or at Comleydale to write my books, we have so many visitors and 
know such heaps of people; so when I am working at a novel I fly ‘nag. to 
some remote country place, and there go on with my writing in peace. On these 
occasions I always call myself Miss Matilda Dunn, and my old nurse, Amelia 
Cox, goes with me to take care of me.” 

“Oh! I see.” George looked strangely ill at ease for so distinguished an 
artist. 

Lady Maud began to laugh. “Now I am coming to the amusing part of my 
story. I happened to be sitting at my open window that evening at Mawgan 
when you confided to Mr. Tredennis your praiseworthy intention to trifle with the 
youthful affections of poor Matilda Dunn, and I thought what fun it would be to 
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fool you to the top of your bent, and use up all the idiotic things you might say 
as ‘copy’ for the story I was then writing. Do you follow me?” 

“ Perfectly, thank you.” Carteret’s face was very white. 

* At first you bored me a little, I must confess; you were so very conceited, 
and had to have your flattery laid on so awfully thick. But after a time I warmed 
to my work, and immensely enjoyed hearing you make an idiot of yourself. I 
have so often wondered what sort of silly things silly men say to girls whom they 
think silly. Now I know.” 

George’s lip trembled. ‘Do you think such treatment was fair, may I ask ?” 

Her ladyship shrugged her white shoulders. “Most certainly. You meant to 
make a fool of me for the sake of your picture: I meant to make a fool of you 
for the sake of my book: in what were we not quits?” 

“Ts it your custom, then, to caricature the men who love you?” 

“ Never—never: if I sank as low as that I should be on a par with you, 
Mr. Carteret. I consider that a woman who plays with a man’s affections is as 
contemptible a creature as—the man who plays with a woman’s. If I could put 
it stronger I would, but I can’t.” 

George’s brow was damp with misery. “I can’t think how I came to be such 
a confounded ass.” 

“And I can’t think how you came to be such a—confounded cad.” And 
Lady Maud went off into a peal of silvery laughter. “It is really horrid for 
you,” she continued through her merriment; “I cannot deny that it is. For 
every one will recognise you when my novel comes out—which will be in a 
week or two, from now; and as every one will recognise me as the woman in 
your picture, the world will say that Mr. Carteret laid his heart at the feet of 
Lady Maud Duncan, and that she laughed at him. That is what the world will 
say if I eknow anything of the world. And the world despises people who are 
laughed at, my dear Mr. Carteret.” 

George was silent: this misery was becoming almost too terrible for a vain 
man to bear. 

“The fun of it all was,” Lady Maud went on, “that you thought me so awfully 
young; and I blessed you for this, in the midst of my disgust at you. As a 
matter of fact, I am turned six-and-twenty; but with my light hair and my 
thinness—added to a simple and girlish toilette—your behaviour and my _looking- 
glass tell me I can still pass for eighteen. ‘This is very satisfactory.” 

“You are the most heartless woman I ever came across.” 

“You misjudge me; I am only taking a leaf out of your book for the time 
being. And I'll let you into a secret: I made up my mind that if, after all, 
you repented, and wrote the letter you promised, I would let you down as gently 
as I could, and would not put you into my novel at all. I looked out for that 
letter on Monday and ‘Tuesday and Wednesday; and I looked out anxiously, for 
I was dreadfully afraid that you would behave like a gentleman at last, and 
so render me incapable of making any use of one of the cleverest and most 
amusing character-studies I ever portrayed. But, fortunately for me, you didn’t 
disappoint me; and all the world will be laughing with me at you by this time 
next month.” 

George mopped his brow with his pocket-handkerchief. He felt positively sick. 

“There are just a few more things I want to say to you,” Lady Maud rippled 
on, her voice shaking with half-suppressed merriment: “ you said to Mr. Tredennis 
that you never should dare to trifle with the affections of a woman of fashion. 
You haven’t. And I am sure you can’t blame me for talking too much about 
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“ *Good-bye, Mr. Carteret: I'm so glad to have met you again.’” 


my relations; for I never once told you that Lord Comleydale ‘was a_ perfect 
gentleman,’ or that my lady ‘suffered from spasms.’ Also I can assure you that you 
have not—as you feared—made me at all ‘dissatisfied with the men of my own 
class.’ Oh! it is really all too funny!” And the girl gave way to unrestrained 
laughter. 

As for George, he was past speaking, and could only bury his face in his hands 
and groan. 

“There is the Duke of Carnstaple looking for me,” said Lady Maud, rising 
from her seat ; “this is his dance. Good-bye, Mr. Carteret: I’m so glad to have 
met you again and had this nice long talk with you! And you were quite right; 
I have got the artistic temperament, and I enjoyed the pastime quite as much as 
you did—if not more.” 

ELLEN ‘THORNEYCROFL FOWLER. 
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Who count their time by years. 
we 


Men would not think it so 
Just once 

And now we never meet. 

(I lost a friend so sweet) 
That stings my heart to tears? 


Is it regret 
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So long. . 
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8 CLASPED your hand, 
But scarcely said a word! 


Whose souls are stirred 
‘To great shy love they cannot comprehend. & 
I clasped your hand... 
And looked into your eyes, 
My spirit spanned 
Your spirit’s mysteries, 
But feared to call you “ friend.” 
187 OLIVE CUSTANCE. 
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PART FE. 


URING the first quarter of the eighteenth century the Nave, Choir, Aisles 
and ‘Transept at Westminster were gradually filling with monuments. Of 
those dedicated to military heroes I hope to speak in another article ; here 

I must continue to dwell on some of the other naval officers whose names were 
“scratched” upon the Abbey stones. At the extreme end of the Nave a large and 
tasteless monument records the name of a brave admiral, Sir ‘Thomas Hardy 
(d. 1732), who first distinguished himself under Shovell and Rooke in the 
Mediterranean, and after serving his country for the greater part of his life was 
dismissed from the Navy without any reward, probably on suspicion of Jacobitism. 
Early in his career he had been knighted by Queen Anne herself (1702), when he 
brought the news to Windsor of the destruction of the French fleet by Sir George 
Rooke at Vigo. Another brave man who gave the best years of his life to his 
country, was also obliged to leave the Navy long before his days of active service 
were over. ‘This was Admiral Vernon (d@. 1757), who originally learned his trade 
serving under Shovell and Rooke, and won fame later on, during the war with 
Spain of 1739, by the capture of the strong fort of Portobello with a detachment 
of only six ships under his command. For this exploit he received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament; and although he afterwards commanded the famous 
expedition against Cartagena, he was shelved On his return after the peace with 
Spain because he dared to expose the abuses then so notoriously common in the 
Royal Navy. His monument is in the North Transept; and not far from it is a 
smaller tablet, upon which is inscribed the name of a young captain who was 
killed when serving under Vernon off Cartagena. Lord Aubrey Beauclerk (d. 1741) 
had royal blood in his veins, for he was the grandson of Charles II. and Nell 
Gwynne, and in his dash and courage he was no unworthy descendant of the 
Stuarts. His legs were both shot off in the bombardment of Boca-Chica, but he 
continued to give his orders with the utmost calmness till his life ebbed away— 
resembling the hero of the Chevy Chace ballad who, when his legs were smitten 
off, fought upon his stumps. ‘The inflated epitaph, said to be by the poet Thomson, 
is typical of the taste of the day, and ends with the lines, 
‘* Dying he bid Britannia’s thunders roar, 
And Spain still felt him when he breathed no more.” 


Roubiliac, Scheemakers, and Rysbrack, all foreigners, are responsible for some of 
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Monument to Admiral Vernon. 


means taken by Clive afterwards in order to 








under Wager in the West Indies, and ended 
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the monstrous monuments to both 
naval and military men. In the North 
‘Transept, again, we find more admirals 

-Wager, Warren, and Watson. Sir 
Charles Wager (d@. 1743) spent most 
of his long life (he died in his seventy- 
seventh year) in the Navy, and came 
of a sea-going family. His grandfather, 
a common sailor, died on the high 
seas ; his father commanded a frigate 
in the Dutch war of 1666, and died 
on shore the same year, the year of 
Charles’s birth. Colonel Chester truly 
calls Wager “one of those dis- 
tinguished commanders whose career 
added fresh glory to the British Navy,” 
and he received the rewards he 
deserved: he was knighted in 1709 
for his gallantry in the West Indies, 
became Admiral of the White, Lord 
of the Admiralty, and finally ‘Treasurer 
of the Navy. A bas-relief represents 
one of his most dashing exploits, the 
capture of some Spanish treasure- 
ships in the West Indies. 

While Wager’s monument ruins 
the wall-arcading above one side of 
the door at the north end of the 
Transept, and Vernon’s above the 
other, the end of the contiguous aisle 
is defaced by the palm trees and 
Indian chiefs which form part of the 
huge memorial by Scheemakers, put 
up by the East India Company to 
their faithful servant Admiral Watson 
(d. 1757), one of the builders of the 
Indian Empire. In the winter of 
1756 Watson, in command of the naval, 
and Lord Clive of the land forces, 
recaptured Calcutta from the cruel 
Nawab Suraj ad Dowlah, and avenged 


the tragedy of the Black Hole. Watson was then associated with Clive in the 
taking of Chandernagore, but refused to acquiesce in the somewhat treacherous 


outwit the Nawab. ‘The story of the 


“red treaty,” to which Watson’s name was practically forged by Clive—with the best 
of motives—will be found in Macaulay’s ‘“ Essays,” but is too long to quote here. 
The Admiral died a few months later, worn out with Indian fever, a common lot 
of three-fourths of the men who made the Indian Empire in those days. 

In the Transept itself, Roubiliac’s singularly tasteless monument perpetuates the 
memory of another admiral, Sir Peter Warren (d@. 1752), who distinguished himself 


by settling down on shore as member 
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of Parliament for the City of Westminster. The face of the bust, over which 
bends a figure of Hercules, is actually pitted with small-pox to suit the taste of 


; P the sightseers of the time ; the memorial, indeed, was called “a superb one,” and 
: the crouching woman, supposed to be Navigation regarding the hero “with a look 
t of melancholy mixed with admiration,” was much commended. The memory of a 


brave sailor, Sir Peter Warren’s nephew, Admiral Tyrrell (¢@. 1766) is traduced 
by the erection allowed to 
be put up in the Nave, 
and executed by Roubiliac’s 





1 
2 pupil Read. It was long 
1 called in derision the “ Pan- 
f # cake” monument, after the 
y first burst of admiration had 
- cooled; and even now, al- 
r though its enormous propor- 
. tions have been modified, is 
e A an eyesore. ‘Tyrrell’s last and 
9 4 most distinguished deed was 
, the defeat single-handed of 
d ; three French men-of-war ; one 
c alone of which had 74 guns 
S and 7oo men, as compared 
e to the 66 guns and 472 men 
2. on the Buckingham, ‘Tyrrell’s 
ship. The Admiral died on 
Ss 3 his return voyage, and was 
of 3s buried at sea. The grotesque 
e . half-naked figure which repre- 
e si sented his soul going up to 
le % heaven was mercifully removed 
d to the limbo of the Triforium 
e under Dean Stanley. 
it The same idea is carried 
0 out in the representation of 
n the wreck of the Royal George 
e in St. Michael’s Chapel, where 
of the substantial soul of Admiral 
il, Kempenfeldt is wafted to 
S, heaven from a toy-ship; and 
el indeed ‘there is no room for 
od surprise at the catastrophe 
he when the comparative sizes of 
us man and vessel as depicted 
he here are taken into account. 
ast Kempenfeldt had served in 
re, his youth under Vernon at the 
‘ot taking of Portobello, and dis- 
tinguished himself nearly forty 
he years later by dispersing a 
elf French squadron, which was 


guarding a convoy of merchant Monument to Sir Charles Wager. 
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ships to the West Indies, and capturing twenty prizes—perhaps the most brilliant and 
dashing feat in the whole of that campaign. Barely a year afterwards, when Kempen- 
feldt was peacefully in harbour, refitting a crazy old vessel, the Royal George, to which 
he had just been appointed, the end of his career came in a tragic manner. An eye- 
witness, Admiral James, thus describes the terrible catastrophe. ‘On August 30 (1782) 














haat 


Memorial to Admiral Watson, 


about ten in the morning, his Majesty’s ship Royal George, of one hundred and twenty 
guns, being on the careen, was by some unaccountable misfortune upset and totally lost at 
her moorings at Spithead, and about seven hundred souls drowned in her, among which 
was two hundred and seventy women. . . . I was enabled to be on the spot with the 
Aurora's boats in three minutes, but the situation of the ship, the confusion occasioned 





my 


The ‘Pancake Monument (Admiral Tyrrell). 
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by the accident, and the distressing circumstances of the scene, prevented the boats 
which attended from saving more than three hundred out of a thousand.” ‘The 
ship was crowded at the time with friends and relatives of the crew, as well as with 
tradesmen selling their goods, which accounts for the great number of persons on 
board. The Admiral was seated writing in his cabin; in the words of Cowper’s famous 
ballad,— 
‘* His sword was in his sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfeldt went down 
With twice four hundred men.” 


Of the French war and Admiral Howe, who was Kempenfeldt’s chief at the time 


Sir Peter Warren’s Monument. 


of the shipwreck, we are reminded by two monuments erected in the Nave at the 
national expense to three captains—-Harvey, Hutt, and Montague, all of whom were 
mortally wounded in Howe’s victory over the French off Ushant, 1794. Howe 
himself has no memorial here, but of that put up to his military brother by the 
province of Massachusetts I shall speak in dealing with the soldiers. ‘Twelve years 
before, three other naval officers—Captains Blair, Bayne, and Manners, who fell in 
the great Rodney’s two victorious engagements with the French in the West Indies, 
1782—had received the honour of a monument in the North Transept, put up by 
King and Parliament. It is interesting in this connection to note that the first 
monument voted by Parliament to a nayal hero is that to Captain James Cornwall, 
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whose legs were carried off by a chain-shot in a fierce action with the French 
off Toulon, in 1743. It will be found‘at the west end of the Nave, near Hardy. 

Much has been said of the fights with the Dutch in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century: in the North Transept is an ugly monument, by Scheemakers, 
to Admiral Sir John Balchen (d. 1744), who lost his life by drowning during a 
violent storm in the Channel, when in command of the united fleets of England 
and Holland against the French. From the age of fifteen to seventy-four Balchen 
had served his country on the sea: he had fought under Rooke in his youth and 


Monument of the three Captains, Blair, Bayne, and Manners. 


under Wager in his middle age, and retired full of years and honours as Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital when well over seventy. But the old sea-dog could not 
rest inactive: he returned to active duty before a year had passed, and flew to 
the rescue of some store ships which were hard pressed by the French, and 
conveyed them safely to Gibraltar. On his return voyage the squadron was caught 
in a violent storm, Balchen’s flagship was wrecked on the Casket rocks, off the 
Channel Islands, and he, with eleven hundred souls, perished in her—a sad sequel 
to so noble and active a career. His son-in-law, Temple West (¢. 1757), who 
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was also a distinguished naval officer, 
and died Vice-Admiral of the White, 
has a tablet near Le Neve’s in the 
Musicians’ Aisle. 

Certainly the roll of eighteenth- 
century sailors commemorated here 
is no meagre one, and before leaving 
the naval monuments a passing men- 
tion must be made of those not 
already alluded to. Close to Warren, 
for instance, is Admiral Storr (1783), 
and near Kempenfeldt are three of 
his contemporaries, Admiral Pocock 
(1793), Captain Cooke (1799), and 
Admiral Totty (1800). Sir George 
Pocock served under Wager in the 
Mediterranean, took part as second 
in command to Watson in the taking 
of Chandernagore, and on Watson’s 
death succeeded to the chief com- 
mand. After distinguishing himself 
in various actions with the French 
and Spaniards during the wars of the 
next few years, Pocock, it is thought 
in a fit of pique, somewhat unex- 
pectedly resigned his flag and desired 
that his name might be struck off 
the list of admirals; the last twenty- 
six years of his life were spent in 

Admiral Kempenfeldt's Monument. retirement. In the same chapel is 
a white marble monument put up 
by the East India Company to a gallant young man, Captain Edward Cooke, who in 
1794 had the honour of serving under Nelson at the siege of Calvi, and was 
mentioned with warm praise in the great Admiral’s despatches. His career was cut 
short at the early age of twenty-seven, when he received a mortal wound in a deadly 
encounter with a French /frigave in the Bay of Bengal. ‘The French ship ultimately 
struck her colours, and Cooke won the victory, in what has been aptly called 
“one of the most brilliant frigate actions on record.” He died (May 1799) at 
Calcutta, after suffering several months’ acute agony from the wounds which he had 
received on that fatal yet glorious day. 

Over the south-east Cloister door is a tablet to Admiral Harrison (d. 1791), who 
is buried below. He was captain of Pocock’s ship the Mamur, first in his different 
engagements with the French fleet in the Indies, and afterwards in the secret 
expedition led by Pocock against Havana. Harrison the elder had served forty 
years in the Navy, and the son bade fair to follow his father’s example ; but on 
his return from the latter enterprise he was struck down with palsy, owing to the 
terrible hardships—cold, hunger, and almost shipwreck—which he had undergone 
on that voyage, and remained a helpless invalid for the last twenty-eight years of 
his life. A small tablet close by his recalls the prowess of a midshipman, William 
Dalrymple (d. 1782), who was killed at the early age of eighteen, “off the coast 
of Virginia in a desperate engagement, in which Captain Salter, in the Santa 
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NAVAL HEROES AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Margareta, took the Amazone, 
a French ship of superior 
force, almost in sight of 
the enemy’s fleet,” and the 
gallant boy’s mame was 
mentioned for his courageous 
behaviour in the public de- 
spatches home. 

Although he has neither 
grave nor monument here, 
it is fitting that a paper 
which treats of naval heroes 
should close with the great 
name of Nelson, even as it 
began with his most famous 
forerunner, Admiral Blake. 
The well-known _ saying, 
“Westminster Abbey or 
glorious victory,” attributed 
to Nelson when he boarded 
the San Josef at the battle 
of Cape St. Vincent, seems 
to point to the hero’s own 
wishes as to an Abbey grave. 
But for some unknown 
reason, when the end came 
at the famous battle of 
Trafalgar (1805), Nelson was 
buried at St. Paul’s, and the 
Abbey authorities, finding 
crowds going there to gaze 
on his last resting-place, had 
an effigy made of him, and 
set it up near Kempenfeldts’ 
monument, in order to 
attract people back to West- 
minster, with the desired result. The figure now stands in the Islip Chantry 
Chapel with the other funeral effigies, and is a very lifelike and good representation 
of the great man. It is said to have been copied from a smaller figure for which 
Nelson sat, and all the clothes except the coat he ‘actually wore. Maclise, who 
borrowed the hat for his picture of the “Death of Nelson,” found the marks of 
the eye patch on the inner lining, and the stamp of the period in the crown. 

The names referred to in the course of this article do not exhaust the naval 
men whose bones lie beneath the Abbey pavement; but those of whom I have 
spoken are representative, and include the greatest admirals of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Of the soldiers I shall hope to speak in the near future. 


Monument to Captain Cornwall. 


E. ‘T. Murray SMITH. 
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YEAR ago at a curiosity shop in Venice I bought a silver-framed mirror 
of seventeenth-century workmanship, richly chiselled, and as lack-lustre as 
an old man’s eyes. It was a magnificent specimen, and to a lover of fine 

old things well worth the forty thousand francs the dealer asked. 

I removed my acquisition to Danielli’s and set about wiping it clear of the 
contaminating tarnish of many handlings. Under this process one of the screws 
which held the wooden back in place fell out, quite rusted, exposing what seemed 
a discoloured wadding of, paper which had been inserted between mirror and 
backing to keep them in position. 

I was on the point of throwing this away, when, an inner sheet becoming 
unfolded, I read in a curious fifteenth-century dialect the words, “ceased to 
breathe between the 17th and 18th of August.” More than this I failed at the 
moment to decipher, the chirography being full of fantastic complications and the 
vernacular quite beyond the scope of my nineteenth-century Italian. A summary 
examination disclosed*that what had appeared to be wadding was a_ parchment 
manuscript of evidently greater antiquity than the mirror into which some careless 
hand had fastened it. I invited a professor of Renaissance literature to examine 
it, and with his assistance addressed myself to the delightful task of rendering it 
into modern phraseography, at first re¢overing a word here and there, presently 
putting together a few entire sentences, and becoming suddenly conscious of the 
absorbing interest of my work when the first morning’s study brought to light the 
startling names Almodoro . . . Villa Belmonte . . . Portia . . . Bassanio! A week’s 
labour rendered all but two pages from Dantesque into colloquial Italian. The 
writing on the first and last pages, which had rested against the mirror and 
the metal backing, was blurred beyond recovery. The character of the manuscript 
seems to point to Leonardo Loredan, who was Doge between the years 1501 and 
1521, as its probable author, a question upon which the reader will form his own 
opinion. An unmistakable tone of authority runs through its pages, and the allusion 
to Shylock’s trial is significant. The idiom employed belongs to the close of the 
fifteenth century, and the paper upon which it is written is that used in the Doge’s 
offices. The writer alludes to himself as an old man, and Loredan was over 
seventy. The habits and opinions professed in the narrative accord with what is 
known of him. He mentions his intimate acquaintance with Almodoro, who is 
historically known as that Doge’s soothsayer. It is evident that the writer was an 
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illustrious personage to whom the individuals named by him were well known, and 
to whom they confided an accurate version of what had transpired. For want of 
a better title, I name this English translation by an exclamation the Professor 
murmured as the meaning of the document before us became disclosed. It 
seemed, indeed, a fateful revelation, fixing like a mirage upon the Venetian horizon 
the phantom of familiar figures—imprint after all these years with the impulse and 
emotion of a vanished life. 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 


. . . beneath the sky of Italy the Ancients gazed on, in view of mountain crests 
that were to them poetic landmarks: standing beside crumbling fragments of their 
heroic occupation, and within sight of that sea where their fabled sirens sang ; 
our steps amid the myrtle groves and ilexes are haunted by musical refrains of 
that archaic age. 
And _ so, some- 
times, strolling down 
the long walk of an 
Italian garden, amid 
its reverie and shade, 
a gleam of mystical 
and incomparable 
sunlight flashes upon 
the fancy, linking the 
present with other 
and tenderly remem- 
bered days. 
If it be true that 
for the young and 
light-hearted such a 
garden should be 
spangled with many- 
coloured flowers, 
surely the — severe 
gravity and suggestive 
vistas and sculptured 
fountains and lichen- 
grown stonework of a 
Venetian Villa are 
better suited to the 
reposeful contempla- 
tions of maturity. 
It is amid the 
graceful surroundings 
of such a retreat— 
the world-renowned SS Tyee == 
Paduan Belmonte— / a 
that Portia and ‘* Shylock—sitting mad, beggared and harmless upon the steps of the Rialto.” 
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Bassanio live. And I purpose to set forth their strange adventure, immediately 
after they became man and wife, even as themselves and Antonio and Almodoro 
recited it to me, confining myself scrupulously to the bare truth. 

Hither Lorenzo returned one morning a month ago from Padua. Portia and 
Bassanio had been married one week, and to what extraordinary conditions had 
they been brought in that brief time! With them were Jessica and Gratiano and 
Nerissa, and in the web of trouble which had woven itself about their lives it 
may well be that they had forgotten their enemy Shylock, whom I myself saw in 
those selfsame days, sitting mad, beggared, harmless, upon the steps of the Rialto, 
for ever counting out with eager thumb and finger three thousand ducats into his 
empty palm. And albeit Lorenzo brought the glad tidings that Antonio was 
speeding from Venice, if haply he might discover a remedy for their distress, 
nevertheless he alighted with wrathful countenance, beholding the page Pipistrello 
of whom all Venice was soon to be talking. Which page looked a pert boy, just 
the rogue to win a ne’er-do-well baggage like Jessica, and Lorenzo was on edge 
with their whisperings, perhaps surmising that a faithless daughter is indifferent 
timber whereof to make a faithful wife. Likewise it was an odd circumstance 
that the page and the Jewess bore no small resemblance one to the other, each 
blessed with lustrous hazel eyes and voluptuous lips and beautiful oval line of 
cheek and chin and aquiline nose, and fine white hands, and a mass of tangled 
hair clustering upon the ivory neck. 

On that particular morning the page was strolling towards the terrace in the 
direction of that chestnut coppice which was his favourite heartsease, and from 
whose seclusion one may gaze upon the luminous horizon. Here beside a carved 
balustrade, under overleaning red oleanders, the idle boy would sit, and hither 
Jessica came to him on some mysterious errand. And I myself have seen at that 
place an ancient statue, a figure of Diana, of surpassing workmanship, probably 
one of the thousands brought by Mummius from Corinth, whereof Portia told me 
that it had been placed in the grove hard by before a Roman votive spring. 
Which statue being unearthed some centuries later from beneath a heap of rubbish, 
its antique nudity was plastered with stucco, and it was converted into a Madonna 
to adorn a Cardinal’s tomb. And now, restored minus a foot and an ear to 
something of its Pagan semblance, it stands looking down the distance of a sun- 
touched walk with outstretched hand, as in wistful salutation to the shadows that 
have passed it by. 

Whoever approaches Belmonte from Padua sees, as he leaves the vanishing lihe 
of poplars behind, a white speck high up against the background of yellowing 
chestnut boughs. This is Diana, popularly called the Devil’s Concubine, since a 
Dominican cursed her for a wanton from the Cathedral pulpit. Despite all 
Dominicans, she bears the loving impress of the hand that poised her, and the 
semblance it may be of some Grecian model. To this spot, a century ago, came 
three ladies feasting with their gallants, and being mirthful, they pledged Diana in 
Malvoisie, ore of them calling her a saucy jade to stand thus half naked before the 
men, and dashed some wine in the statue’s face, which presently, while the revellers 
looked on startled and silent, flushed faintly beneath the glistening drops. The mark 
whereof it keeps to this day—sangue di Diana, cry the women, the chemical juice 
of the grape, think the men, flecks of metallic rust in the marble, say I. 

In the silence of that early morning, rippled only by the twittering of birds, 
Portia still slept the fevered sleep of the heavy-hearted, while for an instant her 
fancy, so she says, flew to the familiar scenes of Venice, and amid the imagined 
brilliance of its dustless air she beheld again the transcendent pinnacles of jasper and 
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carbuncle, the alabaster fretwork 
of its arches, and the sculptured 
fountains and mosaics of its 
palaces. And beyond many 
shining fagades she saw before 
St. Mark’s the sunlit Piazza 
with steps russet-stained and 
crusted, till upon the crisp 
breeze, touched with the fra- 
grance of tiny gardens, came the 
rhythmed pealing of monastery 
bells that swelled to strains of 
music,—and at its sound she 
instinctively awoke, conscious 
that there is no more signifi- 
cant ill-omen than music heard 
in dreams. 

At this same hour, Bassanio, 
a Venetian, a scholar and a 
soldier, rose from his couch at 
the other extremity of the 
building, and, having dressed 
himself in the garments he had 
thrown off some hours before, 
opened wide his casement and 
leaned against the balcony. 
His face was haggard with 
furtive dismay 
formation from the radiant lover “Her fancy flew to the familiar scenes of Venice.” 
of two weeks before. Upon 
the horizon stood the wind-swept Dolomites, with a peep upon the sapphire dome 
of Antelao, and near by the red walls of Padua, and at his feet the glistening 
Brenta. In the garden below, lounging on a bench, was the page Pipistrello, fanning 
himself like an effeminate coxcomb with one of Jessica’s fans, glancing about with 
stealthy, half-closed eyes. Then Bassanio withdrew unnoticed into his room, and 
Lorenzo, whose knocking had been unheeded, heard him mutter, “ Foo/ / fool /” 

Antonio, upon his arrival an hour later, was led whither Portia awaited. He 
was shocked at her appearance, the suave and happy girl suddenly transformed to 
a pale, careworn, dangerous-looking woman. What ill beginning had they made, 
this fair young husband and wife, the pride and jewel of Venice! She addressed 
him as one able to save Bassanio and herself from an evil she was evidently at a 
loss to define, but which she indicated in hurried sentences. 

On their wedding night Bassanio had retired to his room and she had not 
seen him again till late the following day, when his agitation surprised her. 
Venetian brides are not usually shown the cold shoulder in such summary fashion. 
Was he ill or troubled by evil news? No, but he had passed a bad night; and 
after this answer and half an hour’s careless talk, lapsed into an extraordinary 
lassitude and dejection. From Gratiano and Lorenzo she learned that upon going 
to his room he had dismissed his personal attendants, keeping only the page 
Pipistrello, to whom he was overheard giving orders for the morrow. But these 
orders proved lengthy, for the page was there all night; and for hours Jessica, 
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listening at the keyhole, caught sounds of eager talking, of striding up and down, 
of sobbing—until at length all was: still, and in the morning the page, who 
had apparently slept upon a sofa in the anteroom, came out and walked away. 

“ And who,” asked Portia, “is this Pipistrello?” A youth Lorenzo had taken 
into his service in Venice and brought hither, and who since then would have been 
dismissed had he not suddenly and unaccountably transferred his attendance to 
Bassanio. ‘The second night was a repetition of the first, except that the talking 
had been briefer. Pipistrello had again slept in Bassanio’s ante-chamber, and on 
the morrow that odd husband went away alone to ramble about the fields. ‘Then 
Portia angrily summoned this intrusive page upon whom she had never before cast 
eyes, and having made him swear before a graven image, questioned him for an 
hour. Who was he? why had he left Lorenzo’s service? why thrust himself 
unbidden upon Bassanio’s? had he aught to answer to Lorenzo’s bad opinion? 
what business had he in her husband’s room at night ? 

Pipistrello presented himself with perfect self-possession, betrayed no uneasiness 
during a searching interrogatory, and replied plausibly to every question. His 
bearing was faultless, he was evidently of superior education, and the sharpest 
feminine sallies failed to disturb his equanimity. His justification, such as it was, 
seemed made with frankness and with that deferential tone to which all women 
are sensible. It began to appear so unreasonable to blame this sweet-mannered 
lad for his master’s vagaries, that Portia at length found herself listening with 
complaisance to the vicissitudes of a troubled life. Her own personal resources 
having thus failed, like a rational woman she summoned Almodoro. 

Of this famous mathematician I need only say that he is the subtlest of all 
our learned men, and that his application of a curious theory of lines and angles 
to the intimate affairs of life has to my own knowledge produced astounding 
revelations. He brought with him to Belmonte his familiar, which is of so odd a 
nature that I have seen it in his pocket, in form like a scarabzeus covered with 
forbidden symbols; though again at Cyprus, riding with him one morning amid 
the sun-flecked woods, when the day came slanting over the crags, we heard a 
sound far away amid the hills, faint and remote as those imagined voices the 
fancy hears before the waking, and turning to me with a smile, he pointed 
thither as who should say, Lo, it is there! So, having been instructed by letter, 
he presented himself in the guise of an Oriental merchant at the Villino beside the 
Brenta where Lorenzo lodged. 

While Jessica bargained with him for his turban, a cup of carmine lip-salve 
and a game of cards, he noticed, standing by as they sat eating, that Pipistrello 
used a fork whereas Jessica thrust her fingers in the dish, that the page’s flute 
whereof we have heard so much lay on the table; and divined from certain 
unfailing tokens that they shared between them some secret essential to his errand. 
Then after Almodoro had been twenty-four hours at Belmonte, working with 
demoniac activity, and unaware of Antonio’s arrival, he sought Portia unannounced 
in the room to which Antonio had been brought half an hour- before. They both 
turned towards him in silent expectation, reading as he entered something of 
urgent import upon his usually impassive face. 

He did not wait to be questioned. “I have discovered three things,” he began, 
with a quiet little ironical smile, “the first of which is that Pipistrello is a woman.” 

Antonio’s heart beat at this, and Portia listened with silent emotion to an 
announcement which explained so much while casting so grave a reproach upon 
her husband. Almodoro eyed his client with quizzical intentness: as all the 
world knows, he hates women, and appears to find a curious relish to his studies 
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in their humiliation. ‘ More than this,” he added, ‘“‘I have calculated Pipistrello’s 
life, and find that she—or he, as you please—will have ceased to breathe between 
the 17th and 18th of August.” 

“To-day is August 17th,” murmured Antonio, struck with the coincidence and 
glancing from one to the other. 

* And lastly,” continued Almodoro, “my instruments have disclosed the 
existence of a secret panel in. Bassanio’s room, which delicacy forbade my 
opening.” 

‘“A secret panel in my own house that I never knew of!” ejaculated Portia ; 
and desiring Antonio to await her return, she beckoned Almodoro to follow. 

Bassanio’s room, which they entered, is one that has been occupied by 
successive owners of Belmonte, one or two of whom have left upon it traces of 
their individual tastes. At one side, facing two windows, is a great walnut bed 
with carved figures ; between the casements is a dressing-table with mirror and 
perfumes and brushes and ointments ; at one side, between candles and holy water, 
opens an oratory niche with frie-diew and Madonna; in the centre are elaborately 
cushioned but uncomfortable chairs, and before them a table whereon, when I saw it, 
the contents of a leather writing-case 





parchment, ink-vial, seals, wax and quills 
had been emptied ; there was also a tapestry screen, a richly inlaid ebony cabinet, 
a lute suspended against the wall, and an ivory figure representing a girl preparing 
for the bath. 

The wise man conducted Portia directly to the niche which his treasure magnet 
had detected, and at sight of its contents her outstretched hand trembled, and the 
magician’s swarthy face flushed. But a glance showed that the objects before 
them could not have been used by the living generation. ‘They were all covered 
with the dust of many years. ‘There was a small crystal vase containing the 
shrivelled remnants of a flower; a sheathless stiletto, crusted with stains; a silk 
purse of sequins; a case of vials whose contents were variously intended to restore 
the hair and the complexion; an empty blue bottle, such as has been known to 
hold a poison or its antidote ; a little box filled with love-lozenges, and a_ packet 
of letters, yellow with age, and tied with a ragged satin band. Portia knew that 
these things must have belonged to her grandmother of blessed memory, whose 
room this had been sixty years ago, who in her time had been a famous beauty, 
who had been left a young widow under dramatic circumstances, who was very 
religious and had caused the oratory to be made. The packet contained twenty 
letters, written by various masculine hands, only one being in a woman’s delicate 
chirography ; this Portia unfolded and found to be a memorandum written 
by her grandmother on her sixteenth birthday, setting forth sixteen good resolves 
—with an endorsement made thirty years later, to the effect that every one of 
these purposes had been thwarted. Quite apart lay the miniature of a child whose 
face was unfamiliar to Portia, although it bore a marked family resemblance. 
Whose child, she wondered, could it have been ? 

“Tt is like opening a grave,” whispered Portia to the mathematician at her 
side ; then closing the panel, which adjusted itself with a sharp snap, she murmured, 
“let us leave those musty secrets to themselves and pass to the matter more 
immediately concerning us.” 

Thus challenged, Almodoro pointed to an amber set of chessmen drawn up 
in battle array upon their board, and remarked: “The supreme activities of life 
bear an analogy to the pure forces of that exercise. In each are found the 
refinements of abstract thought, the graceful subleties of finesse, the decisive 
attributes of power. A pungent lesson of each is to show the fool’s blunder 
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her outstretched hand trembled, and the magician’s swarthy face flushed.” 


punished and the master-stroke rewarded. In chess the results derived from 
position correspond with like consequences produced in life by the intelligent 
grouping of circumstances. ‘The climax—whether on the chessboard or in a 
situation such as yours—is determined by some dominating condition that 
governs all the others. If, for example, we can bring a pawn to the eighth 
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square and exchange it for a Queen; or if in a struggle for life or reputation 
we can make a thrust at the heart——” 

“ A thrust at the heart!” interrupted Portia, turning upon him with keen, 
bright eyes. 

“Yes, and since you summoned me here not merely to theorise I 
have--——” 

Hash!” 


Portia and Almodoro were so long gone that Antonio was not sorry when 
a servant approached to say his master had just learned of his arrival and 
wished to see him in the Marble Gallery: so thither Antonio went, smiling at 
this bridegroom who would not even traverse that quarter of the house his wife 
occupied. 

Bassanio’s morning reverie had brought him to an imperative resolve, which 
he lost no time in communicating. Motioning Antonio to a seat, he began 
almost without the prelude of a salutation. 

“ How strange a fate gave Portia to me and ruined her life, when the same 
chance might as readily have bestowed her upon any one of a dozen other suitors !” 
Then, with a passionate gesture unusual to his gentle calm, he added, “ Married 
—yet not married '/—there is the story.” 

“Not married?” echoed the other, gazing earnestly into Bassanio’s eyes and 
comprehending how ominous an apparition confronted his friend in the person of 
Pipistrello. ‘‘ Married and yet not married!” What then had become of Bassanio’s 
adoration of Portia? And Antonio tells me he felt more than ever before the 
truth ,of our trite saying that one love swallows another as fish devour their like 
in the sea. Then, if only for the sake of rousing Bassanio to reason, he plied 
him with question upon question. 

Portia’s husband laid his hand upon Antonio’s, and speaking with the deliberation 
of one brought to bay by such a stern emergency as may confront any man in 
a lifetime, answered : 

“Two years ago I met the lady known to you as Pipistrello. She was betrothed 
to another, and—censure me as you may—she and I left Venice together. Upon 
my soul we did so with the intention of being immediately married. She was 
taken from me by her family and I was made to believe her dead—a false funeral, 
a lying priest and doctor—until a week ago, when on my wedding night she 
came to my room in the disguise of a page. You who love me can understand 
the anguish in which I have lived since that hour.” 

“Verily,” assented Antonio, sinking back overpowered upon his divan, “two 
loves under one roof are... shall I say two too many? But now, if you will 
be your rational self, the remedy is simple. Your first duty is to your wife, and 
remembering what you and I owe to Portia and the stately future that awaits you 
with her, it is impossible to hesitate.” 

“It is true,” assented Bassanio gravely, “that I have sent Pipistrello to Jessica, 
to whom, as a woman will, she has told all.” 

“Tt would be far better to send her this very day to Venice.” 

““T mean to take her there this very day myself.” 

“Madman! as if Portia had not already enough to forgive.” 

“JT have summoned you and have waited all these days, that you, who own 
the gift of silver speech, might break this story to her in your fairest words.” 

“She will have me flung out of the house at the first mention that a husband 
can thus forsake his wife.” 
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“She suffers the cruellest wrong—one need but look in her face to read it; 
nevertheless the wrong is one the Church has often been persuaded to soften, for 
the ceremony of our marriage can readily be annulled. There is one argument, 
you know, and only one, that never fails, the wide world over. As for me, duty 
speaks to-day as its voice spoke in my childhood, with the same authority, the 
same truth, and with an irresistible attraction that perhaps is new; and when an 
evil alternative has a man by the throat, it is a direct gift of mercy if he is still 
able to distinguish the right.” 

I who fill these pages never beheld this so-called Pipistrello ; but like others, 
now that all is over, I wonder if indeed her brief life was spent with us in Venice 
and what it may have been. The interest she has attracted is due to the 
prominence of Bassanio and Portia and Antonio and to their curious entanglement 
with Shylock. But to an old man it will be forgiven if in each brave and beautiful 
Venetian girl appears the reflected type of Venice. And musing upon Pipistrello’s 
fate I have pictured her in happier days, habited in maidenly attire, kneeling in 
the shadow of St. Mark’s golden arches, whispering her secrets to the Madonna ; 
I fancy her on the festa of the doccolo receiving the rosebud that breathes an 
admirer’s passion; I see her brought to bay by fate and overborne, and I cannot 
but believe that such valiant hearts are our guardian angels. 

Their hasty talk had gone no farther when it was interrupted by the major-domo. 
He looked strangely discomposed, and stammered that a violent alarm had come 
from Lorenzo’s Villino, and that, in the absence of a physician, Almodoro was 
being everywhere sought. Jessica had suddenly been taken dangerously ill. They 
rushed to the wise man’s room, where he lay asleep on a Turkish camp couch, 
taking his habitual morning siesta, from which he awoke as lightly as a startled 
hound. Upon being told what had happened, he became curiously uneasy, and 
taking something from a travelling wallet which he kept carefully locked, at once 
followed them. 

They found Jessica in convulsions, and Lorenzo holding a crumpled letter 
which bade him give a certain basket of peaches to Pipistrello. The pretended 
page was away in the woods with her flute, Lorenzo had been with Bassanio, and 
in the interval that greedy hussy had eaten two of the peaches. The astrologer 
instantly poured something down Jessica’s throat, after which she became better, 
whereupon he decamped without waiting for explanations. He seemed preoccupied 
and irritable, and left the Villino abruptly, striding away none knew whither, and 
was seen there no more. ‘Three hours later, Gratiano, who is a youth of twenty, 
and was, like Pipistrello, habited in the garb of a page, coming with a message to 
Lorenzo, was set upon in the grove by two fellows, and had he not luckily been 
wearing a service baldric, which carried both rapier and main-gauche, would 
without doubt have lost his life. He came staggering in with a sword-thrust through 
the ribs, still grasping the blades with which he had wounded both assailants. 
Pipistrello, who in the midst of these various excitements spent the day a/ fresco, 
did not return, as it was expected she would do. Can it be that the bravos were 
in wait for her, and were misled by Gratiano’s attire? However strange the 
coincidence of these two seemingly random attempts, let me say that, intimately 
as I have known Almodoro, I have never detected him blundering thus in what 
he puts his hand to. 

It was the languorous afternoon of this selfsame day, and drawing towards that 
moment when twilight—which is for them who keep their souls in peace—approaches ; 
a brilliant day, mellowing the Paduan woods and Veronese gardens and Venetian 
lagoons with an aureole, Far away stretched the plain, and in the foreground rose 
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the dim walls and 
cypress _ silhouettes 
and clustering belfries 
of Padua, and above 
them the Cathedral 
dome, its painted 
panes glowing blood- 
redagainst the western 
sky. And now the 
declining sun, piercing 
the forest and cresting 
the Alps, touched the 
distant Adriatic — 
spreading thus upon 
the sea that im- 
perishable Libro d’oro 
whereon Venice writes 
the story of her fame. 
Beside the balustrade, 
and beneath the 
crimson oleander, sat 
Pipistrello, uncon- 
scious of the dangers 
she had escaped, and 
breathing into her 
flute, says the listen- 
ing Antonio, such 
rich and vibrant tones 
as woke the quick 
responsive trilling of 
a bird. I marvelled 
when they told me 
Pipistrello had the 
heart to idle thus and : 
loll at ease, seeing “Of a sudden, as though some intuitive sense made her conscious of an 
the strait herself was undiscovered presence, she turned and faced Antonio.” 

in and the distress 

her presence brought. Yet here again you may find as many shades to any 
opinion as there are colours in the sea. Almodoro, who lays the course of all 
things by intellectual beacons of his own, disdainful of the landmarks and dog’s-ears 
whereby ordinary people grope their way, affirms that this was no unnatural thing 
for a heart attuned to sadness, saying, “Who can gaze at sunset upon the mute 
pathos of a vanishing world and doubt that beyond this land of dreams there floats 
an undiscovered E] Dorado ?”. Wherefore Antonio came that way himself knows not, 
further than that it was the same hazard that had already impelled so many strange 
circumstances. And her back being towards him, he paused an instant, marvelling 
at her instrument and with what deft fingers she inspired its stops with fugitive 
refrains that measured upon its little length a lifetime’s fleeting emotion. The air 
she played was unfamiliar, yet seemed some voluptuous caprice he had met years 
before and had longed ever since to meet again. Through her dainty phrases 
there trembled a sense akin to those whisperings distinguishable in breaking waves 
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and rustling treetops, which men like Almodoro note and understand. And hence 
it was that the day before, the persuasive rapture of her music had unfolded to 
the magician some witchery ot an incomparable meaning, through which he had 
detected the musician’s secret. 

Of a sudden, as though some intuitive sense made her conscious of an 
undiscovered presence, she turned and faced Antonio. She knew him not, never 
havimg seen him before, but rising composedly, confronted him with a keen glance. 
He began speaking abruptly, as men impatient of the circumlocution of the feminine 
mind are apt to do, addressing her rather as some bird of ill-omen which haunts 
people’s wedding night on equivocal adventures. He told me that, as might have 
been expected, she answered pretty tartly, but that when they had made an end 
of angry words he appealed to her to remove her presence from Bassanio’s life, 
insisting upon ‘the blemish it must otherwise cast and the danger that would ensue 
to herself. So, as she seemed not to comprehend this last allusion, he described 
the plight of Jessica and Gratiano, which could have been intended for no other 
but herself. ‘Then perceived he the red oleander bush behind her move as though 
some one lurked unseen behind its cover. But Pipistrello answered : 

“Tt is the lot of many, and Bassanio and I are of them, to be duped and 
misled and feel their hearts poisoned with an anguish they dare not whisper. 
Diana yonder, could she turn towards us the wistful pathos of her scarred visage, 
would tell you that the gods divert themselves with the writhings of our little 
despair.” 


Then Antonio pursued his argument exceeding earnestly, albeit, despite himself, 
something disarmed, as many a man might be, by the light in her eyes and the 
flush that mantled her handsome face and the intense feeling that thrilled in her 


voice, till she added very softly : 

“Can I forget, or Ae cease to remember, what we have been and what we are 
to one another? If either were for ever gone, could the other bury out of sight 
the sweetness of the love that has united us against you all? Not long ago I 
almost ceased to think upon the future that seemed a place of danger and unrest, 
but now I hasten to it as to some fair garden whose fragrant paths I know, and 
its bower where together we shall pluck oblivion of this hateful place, and where 
perhaps the fabled buds and blossoms that were the promise of Diana in her 
woodland youth shall whiten again.” 

At which words Antonio heard a slight movement behind the oleander, like 
the start or spasm of one stung to the quick. So, being not a little foiled, he 
bowed as one who salutes the enemy and walked away out of sight. Nevertheless 
he smiled at the glibness of a Venetian girl talking thus of gardens and wocdlands 
and fragrant paths. We of Venice are used to find inspiration on the sea, amid 
its circling birds. Our sonnets smell of the salt-breathed horizon. I myself love 
equally to spend my time in the woods or on the sea, because in each I find an 
inexhaustible storehouse of the things humanity has forgotten. But commonly the 
voices that we hear speak ever from the islands—be they Calypso or Hesperus— 
where the immortal amaranths bloom. Our songs are those of sirens rather than 
of sylvan nymphs, and the thread the moon lays on the Adriatic lifts us from 
earthly scenes to a mystical and transfigured imagery. The very bubbles, drifting 
by our windows, reflect in opalescent tints such wayward and fantastic silhouettes, 
such palaces set with gems and towering spires, such fairy balconies with sky- 
swung flowers, that when life’s journey draws to an end we instinctively shake off 
the dust of Earth, and turn, as to a better world, to bathe our feet in the sea. 

Then remembering what Bassanio had said, that at sunset, now not an hour 
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distant, he would join his first love and for ever leave Belmonte, he murmured 
aloud, “And then, with the passionate blood of her ancestress in her veins, what 
will the jealous and vengeful Portia do?” 

As if in answer to this ominous query came faintly from the spot he had 
quitted a wild cry of anguish and affright. Antonio hastened back, only to find 
where Pipistrello had been standing a crimson splash as if the red oleander had 
been bleeding. 

And amid many speculations, as to what may have happened, all of which till 
Diana speaks are likely to remain idle gossip, there comes to me the repetition 
of a-thought that will not be silenced, how deeply, perchance, Almodoro’s stealthy 
whisper to Portia—a thrust at the heart—may have 


The manuscript breaks off as abruptly as it began, nor has an exhaustive 
search among the catalogues to the millions of musty documents at the Biblioteca 
San Marco and the Archivio di Venezia been rewarded by the slightest clue to 
the ultimate fate of Portia and Bassanio. If those vast collections are ever 
thoroughly examined, some further particulars of them may be recovered; but now 
they disappear into the oblivion from which this narrative summoned them, and 
the identity of Portia’s rival is left to conjecture. 

My study of the manuscript filled me with a desire to visit the site of Portia’s 
Villa. Of the house no vestige remains, and the dimensions of the park have 
been largely reduced. But its name, Villa Belmonte, survives, and its position in 
the outskirts of Padua is easily ascertained. I went to it on foot, conducted by 
two brown-faced urchins who pointed out the modern dwelling which occupies the 
place of the ancient edifice and stands in the midst of half a dozen pink and 
yellow stucco casinos, such as exemplify the taste of modern Italy. A suave- 
mannered and philosophic-minded custode laid aside his tobacco-pipe and pruning- 
knife to accompany me through the historic ilex groves, answering my questions 
good-naturedly, and giving me leave to wander to the terrace, where I found the 
long walks between clipped hedges flanked by weather-stained granite benches and 
the ancient balustrade which marks the spot where the narrative reached its 
climax—where Antonio talked with the being whose misfortunes had borne such 
bitter fruit, where her despairing outcry was followed by so sinister a token of 
the Venetian Cinque-cento. Here I beheld that faint, fine line of shining peaks— 
in aspect so masterful, so self-contained, so far removed from the dust and dross 
of earth—whose contemplation to the Doges of heroic centuries must have held 
no ordinary significance. Before me spread the Italian fianura, its olive and 
emerald seamed with yellow beneath the midday heat. Almost motionless above 
the spire of the Paduan Cathedral rose a copper vane, in semblance of the argosy 
of bygone times whose antique image, glistening above the cypresses, reflects 
the prosaic sunshine of to-day. The statue of the Grecian Diana has disappeared, 
but the dim vistas remain, beautiful as of old in their repose; and in Diana’s 
place broods the haunting memory of the Doge’s narrative amid the fleeting shapes 
one’s fancy conjures. 

In the upper hall of the Scuola di San Rocco may be seen the portrait of 
Leonardo Loredan, which I went repeatedly to look at, seeking to stand thus 
as nearly as may be face to face with him who, presumptively, has left so curious 
a memorial. The Doge’s face is familiarly known, and his life has been minutely 
traced. Even without the berretta one might recognise the face as that of an 
Italian, and read in its expression that the original lived in the age of the despots. 
Self-command, profound study of human nature, a lifetime spent in that atmosphere 
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of mysticism, of intrigue, of refinement, of graceful companionship, and of the 
audacity and subterfuge of Venetian statecraft, are characteristics which the man’s 
surroundings wrote year by year upon his features. 

Near by, in the same room, and close to the famous painting of Almodoro, 
hangs the picture of a handsome, girlish youth catalogued Unknown: Larly 
Sixteenth Century. ‘The eyes are brilliant hazel; under the feathered cap is a 
mass of curly black hair, and beneath its meditative calm lurks an expression of 
sensuous resolve, ‘The workmanship resembles that of Almodoro’s portrait, which 
there is reason to believe was painted by himself. On each, in a corner of the 
canvas, is the alchemic emblem \yv. Can it be that the astrologer painted 
both these pictures as souvenirs of his extraordinary life, and may this geometric 
figure typify those lines whereof the manuscript speaks as “curiously applied to 
the concerns of life,” and which to the wise man and his school may have 
symbolised those lines of the head, the heart, and the life which palmistry 
professes ? 

But more significant than this is the figure of a tiny, odd-shaped bird with 
outstretched wings in a corner of the youth’s picture. It is to all appearance 
a bat, carelessly drawn upon the dim background, into which its sombre outline 
has so far sunk as to be almost undistinguishable. ‘The authorities at the Gallery 
attach no meaning to it, treating it as an item of no consequence. It may, however, 
be surmised that this odd graffito was intended by the mathematician as a play 
upon the sobriquet of her whose face he was depicting from memory, and which 
as such presents a striking confirmation of the story in this literal symbol of the 
forgotten and ill-fated Pipistrello. 

WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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HE Editor asks me to write on our Newfoundland difficulties with France, 
upon the ground that the question is likely in the future to assume an 
acute form. I agree with him in that view, and have always thought it 

the most dangerous of all international questions, as it is also one of the most 
difficult. Its difficulty is such that no one ever speaks or writes on it at length 


without conveying some more or less false impression, and I do not seem to have 
avoided the danger of which I speak. 

In the very week in which I write this article I have found paragraphs in the 
newspapers, naming me, and apparently based in some degree on things which I 
have written, in waich there is a misstatement of the British position, which it is 
perhaps well that I should correct at once. 

It is a well-known fact that French rights in Newfoundland rest originally upon 
the Treaty of Utrecht, which allowed the French to land for the purpose of drying 
fish upon a portion of the shores of Newfoundland. We having in practice gone 
beyond the exact terms of the Treaty in order to please them, it is naturally felt 
that we should hold them strictly to any engagements of their own in neighbouring 
portions of the world. I find it stated in the newspapers to which I refer that 
the French “have grossly violated the two treaties of 1814 and 1815 by fortifying 
and garrisoning St. Pierre.” Now, there is nothing in any treaties of 1814 or 1815 
which prevents the French from fortifying and garrisoning St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon are little islands which lie close to the coast of 
Newfoundland. ‘The French occupation of them is extremely distasteful to the 
inhabitants of Newfoundland—as distasteful (and for similar reasons connected 
with the smuggling trade) as the occupation of Gibraltar by us is distasteful to 
Spain (though Spain has also other reasons for objecting), or the occupation of 
Hong Kong by us to China. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon were ceded to France in 1763. ‘The terms of the 
cession are set forth in the Newfoundland Treaties Act of 1891, presented to 
the House of Commons, under the title “ Newfoundland,” in November 1893. 
The islands, after their cession by us to France in 1763 upon conditions, were 
taken by us and again ceded (in 1783). But in 1783 the words of the cession 
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of 1763 were not repeated in the treaty. ‘This second cession of the islands was 
one of the grounds on which Lord Shelburne’s Ministry, supported though it was 
by Pitt as Chancellér of the Exchequer, was upset by Fox and others, and a vote 
of censure on them for concluding the treaty carried by a substantial majority in 
the House of Commons. ‘The treaty of 1783 was, however, accompanied by what 
was known as the King’s declaration. ‘The declaration made by His Britannic 
Majesty upon the signing of the treaty alludes to the cession of the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, and “regards them as ceded for the purpose of serving 
as a real shelter to the French fishermen, and in full confidence that these possessions 
will not become the object of jealousy between the two nations.” ‘The counter 
declaration of His Most Christian Majesty replies: “‘The King of Great Britain 
undoubtedly places too much confidence in the uprightness of His Majesty’s 
intentions not to rely upon his constant atiention to prevent the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon from becoming an object of jealousy between the two nations.” 
If we are to uphold the spirit of our own King’s declaration—and as regards 
the mainland of Newfoundland we have always done so—it is obvious that we must 
resent the smallest violation of the spirit of the French King’s full acceptance 
of the principle laid down in the declaration of His Britannic Majesty. It is 
not, however, clear that French fortification of St. Pierre would be a breach of 
French engagements. 

Another matter on which the newspapers have gone wrong is as to the 
practical importance to France of the French Treaty rights. ‘They all state that 
the French regard Newfoundland as the best training-ground for their sailors— 
which is true; but they go on to suggest that Mr. Chamberlain’s recent remarks 
were inaccurate when he alluded to the decline of French interests in Newfoundland, 
inasmuch as according to them “it is a training-ground for many thousands of 
her sea-coast inhabitants as sailors.” ‘That is not true. The fact is that the 
French employ the word Newfoundland as a general term including all the fisheries 
in that neighbourhood, whether on the Newfoundland shore, within what elsewhere 
would be territorial waters, or on the high seas. The Great Banks are the 
scene of almost the whole of the so-called Newfoundland fishery, but the Great 
Banks are on the high seas, and are not a portion of the territorial rights of 
Newfoundland ; and they are not affected, nor is the livelihood of any substantial 
number of French fishermen affected, by any question which is at issue. Supposing 
that the French were to give up their right of fishing on the so-called “ French 
shore,” or in the territorial waters of Newfoundland, only some seven or eight 
ships or large fishing-boats would be affected, so completely unimportant is the 
Shore fishery in these days as compared with the fishery on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, which is not at stake. Moreover, there would be no difficulty 
caused by allowing the French to continue to exercise the right of fishery on 
the so-called French Shore, or within the territorial waters of Newfoundland. It 
would be worth giving them the right of fishery in the whole of the territorial 
waters of Newfoundland to avoid the conflict which our neglect to insist on the 
observance of the letter of the Treaty of Utrecht has caused on the “ French 
Shore ” itself. 

Having disposed of these mistakes, let us consider the essence of the subject. 
‘The Treaty of Utrecht still holds. The ancient method of ‘carrying out the fishery 
is to be the method for all time, not to be deviated from by either party; the 
French building scaffolds only, and repairing their boats, but not wintering on the 
shore, and the Britons not molesting or interrupting the fishermen or the fishery. 
The Treaty of Utrecht has been repeatedly renewed as regards the mode of fishery, 
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although the territory in question has been varied, and the treaties of 1763 and 
of 1783 (with the King’s declaration attached to it) do not affect the question. 
The treaty of 1814 replaces the fishery as it stood before the war, while the 
treaty of 1815 merely confirms the treaty of 1814 upon the point. Before our 
time this question had arisen: that the French declared that they had the right 
to keep away population from the so-called “French Shore,” inasmuch as any 
population interfered with their fishery; but that we maintained that we had a 
concurrent right of fishing and a full right of inhabitancy upon the coast. In 
1857 the then Mr. Labouchere, who was Secretary of State for the Colonies, promised 
Newfoundland, in a despatch which is called the “Charter of the Colony,” that 
we would not give up the rights of Newfoundland without the assent of the colony 
itself. The colony is now, it must be remembered, a self-governing colony, 
possessing fully responsible and representative institutions, and is one of the eleven 
self-governing colonies the Prime Ministers of which were received at the last Jubilee, 
and made Privy Councillors of the Crown. 

By the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713, the French are forbidden 
to “erect any building . . . . besides stages made of boards, and huts necessary 
and usual for drying of fish, or to resort to the said island beyond the time 
necessary for fishing and drying of fish.” ‘The King’s declaration goes beyond the 
words of the treaty in certain points, but not in any matter which affects that 
which I am about to name, and which is the only one of serious moment at the 
present time. To judge by the whole of the language employed in the negotiations 
and the declarations, as well as in the histories of the fishery and of the treaties, 
cod-fishing alone was in view, and the word “fish” meant cod in all the treaties, 
as it does in Newfoundland at the present day. In 1887 the French, having just 
begun to catch lobsters on the “French Shore,” cut some British lobster-gear, and 
in 1888 they complained of British lobster-catchers as interrupting the French 
fishery, and H.M.S. Emerald made them move. We, however, protested against 
the erection of French lobster-factories on the shore. In 1889 Lord Salisbury 
most unfortunately proposed arbitration in this matter of the lobster fishery, which 
was, to any one acquainted with the subject, absolutely clear beyond all shadow 
of doubt; and, by proposing arbitration, admitted some show of right on the part 
of France. ‘The colony protested. Now, it must be remembered that, in the 
words of the Secretary of State for the Colonies of 1857, the rights of Newfoundland 
were not to be affected without the assent of the community, while “the 
constitutional mode of submitting measures for that assent is by laying them before 
the colonial legislature.” Mr. Labouchere, indeed, went on to say that proposed 
atrangements with France having been “refused by the colony will, of course, fall 
to the ground. You are authorised to give such assurances as you may think 
ptoper that the consent of the community of Newfoundland is regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government as the essential preliminary to any modification of their 
territorial or maritime rights.” 

Lord Iddesleigh had protested in advance in 1886 against the erection of 
French lobster-factories, saying that it “is not allowed by the treaties, and must 
be discontinued.” In 1888 the Colonial Office had informed Lord Salisbury that 
the construction of lobster factories, then being commenced by the French, and 
the French claim to grant lobster concessions, “are clearly contrary to treaty”; 
and a note was addressed to the French Government calling attention to the 
illegality of the factories. It was not till about the beginning of 1889 that the 
French Government set up the contention that lobsters are fish; and I suppose, 
therefore, that lobster-canning factories are the “ stages made of boards” contemplated 
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by the Treaty of Utrecht. The Newfoundland Government absolutely refused the 
arbitration suggested by Lord Salisbury. But unfortunately, instead of protecting 
British fishermen, and resisting the claim of the French, which they had declared 
illegal, our Government tried to go to arbitration upon the matter before a Court 
in which the best known personage was to have been the hereditary librarian of 
the Russian Foreign Office. Luckily the French added a condition that British 
coercive legislation—to carry out any agreement arrived at—must be passed before 
the arbitration should begin, and the monstrous nature of this pretension has 
happily prevented the arbitration taking place. ‘They refused to accept Colonial 
legislation as sufficient. At the end of 1889 the Home Government sent for 
the Newfoundland Ministers, and the Prime Minister and some colleagues came 
to London in 1890. A modus vivendi as to lobster factories (by which existing 
French lobster-factories are tolerated on this portion of the soil of a British 
self-governing colony, while no new British lobster-factories can be erected 
there) was settled in that year without consulting the colony, in defiance of 
Mr. Labouchere’s despatch of 1857 quoted above, and only eight days after the 
colony had first heard of it. It enables the French to carry on upon British soil 
an industry to which the law officers of the Crown and_ successive Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies have declared that they have no vestige of a right; and 
I submit that this is not a matter in which a Government with any self-respect can 
go to arbitration. No such arbitration would be proposed, or would be tolerated 
for an instant, if any other of the ten self-governing colonies were in question, and 
it is the poverty and the feebleness and the isolation of Newfoundland that cause 
the matter to be even considered. 

Our Government deny that the modus vivendi was agreed to in violation of 
Mr. Labouchere’s principle, because they say that questions of right were reserved 
by them ; but clearly we could not honestly have gone into arbitration unless it 
was our intention to carry out the decision of the arbitrators, however prejudiced 
and partial, if against us; and I cannot but think that the colonists are right in 
their contention. Their Prime Minister, I believe, had been consulted. Their 
legislature had not been consulted; and even the Prime Minister had not agreed. 
The Colonial Government protested against the modus vivendi ; as a virtual admission 
of a concurrent right of lobster-fishing such as would greatly prejudice the position 
of Newfoundland in any future negotiation. 

In 1891 there occurred a case of refusal to comply with the modus vivendt. 
The British commodore landed men, took the law into his own hands, was sued 
for damages, and twice lost his case. ‘There had been an imperial Coercion Act, 
which would have protected Sir Baldwin Walker in his action, but it had been 
repealed at the time when self-government had been granted to the colony. ‘The 
Home Government passed a bill through the House of Lords, brought it to the 
House of Commons, and dropped it before it had received the royal assent, after 
the Prime Minister of Newfoundland had been heard at the Bar and had promised 
colonial legislation ; and in 1891 a Newfoundland Act was passed under heavy 
pressure from the Home Government. This Act compels colonial subjects to 
observe the instructions of naval officers, even to the extent of at once quitting the 
“French Shore” if directed. It will be found in the Parliamentary Paper of 1893 
to which I have alluded. It gives away our case as against France. While it 
professes to be an Act for the purpose of carrying into effect our engagements 
with France, it goes far beyond the necessities of that case. It renders lawful any 
acts done by the Governor, or by any officer in pursuance of home instructions 
in reference to the carrying out, not only of the treaties, but of any declarations 
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or agreements with France, or of the modus vivendi, or the decision in the 
arbitration ; and it makes the officers free from all account for their actions, and 
stops all suits. It may safely be asserted that whenever the colonists choose to 
drop this Act, which from time to time they have renewed under home pressure, 
the Government of the day (although supported by the leaders of the Opposition, 
who are tarred with the same brush) will fail to carry such an Act against the 
independent opinion of the House of Commons. It is not only monstrous in its 
form, but it is full of points of attack: for example, it recites the declarations 
exchanged with regard to the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon; and it could 
not be carried without full debate on the subject of those declarations and on the 
question whether they have been violated by the French. It recites all the terms 
dealing with the matter of all the treaties, and the whole of the declarations of 
the two kings. It recites the differences as to lobsters, the modus vivendi, and the 
arbitration ; and, even if the arbitration provisions should be dropped as out of 
date, it would be impossible to drop the modus vivendi portion of the Bill, and 
this in itself could not be carried through the House of Commons. ‘The operative 
portions of the Colonial Act give power to all officers to remove any works for the 
purpose of carrying on the fishery “ erected by Her Majesty’s subjects,” “ and also all 
ships, vessels, and boats belonging to Her Maijesty’s subjects, which shall be found 
within the limits aforesaid ; and also, in case of refusal to depart from within the 
limits aforesaid, to compel any of Her Majesty’s subjects to depart from thence. 
... Any acts done by the said... officers in pursuance of such orders or 
instructions . . . shall be lawful.” ‘These extracts suffice to give some understanding 
of this astounding legislation, and to show that the question rests with the colonists, 
for the moment that they refuse to renew the legislation—which sooner or later, 
as knowledge extends in Newfoundland, they are sure to do—the question is 
removed to the floor of the House of Commons, where such legislation may be 
confidently pronounced impossible. 

Not only are British naval officers made by this Coercion Act the police of 
France, but, wide as are the powers of the Act, they habitually exceed them. It 
was admitted, in reply to me in the House of Commons, in each of the two 
last sessions, that British naval officers, named by me, had been in the habit of 
fixing the price of bait to be sold by colonists, of fixing the price of bait at one 
rate for French ships and at another for United States ships; and that this action 
on their part had no legal sanction whatever, although it was enforced by fine. The 
fact is, that the Act to which I have just referred, with its power of arbitrary 
removal, indirectly makes naval officers able to do anything that they please, and 
to exceed all lawful authority, because they have the larger penalty behind them in 
the background. 

I notice that Lord Ripon in a recent speech attacked Mr. Chamberlain for 
his speech at Manchester, on the ground that he had gone out of his way to 
revive an “ancient controversy.” When Lord Ripon became Secretary of State, in 
1892, he unfortunately took up the same position which had been taken by the 
previous Ministry, and he pressed the colonial Ministry for permanent legislation of 
this frightful character. In pressing them for permanent coercive legislation, the 
Colonial Office threatens imperial legislation; and there can be no doubt that when 
such legislation comes to be introduced into the House of Lords it will be blessed, 
on the one side by Lord Salisbury and Lord Knutsford, and on the other side by 
Lord Kimberley and Lord Ripon. It will probably pass the House of Lords 
without a dissentient voice, and come to the House of Commons—where its 
history will begin, 
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In refusing permanent legislation the Colonial Government has pointed out that 
it is in part desired for the enforcement of the ultimate award in the proposed 
arbitration upon the lobster question, which was from the outset opposed by the 
colony, and which was agreed to against its fierce opposition. The Colonial 
Government having repeatedly passed a monstrous temporary Act is estopped from 
complaining of its character. But members of the House of Commons will ask 
what conceivable ground can exist for giving power to order British vessels out of 
British waters, where they are using harbours and coast the absolute possession of 
which by Great Britain is acknowledged by every treaty, and where their own 
Government has invariably maintained that they possess a concurrent right of 
fishing. 

I have shown at the beginning of this article that no French interest is at 
stake. The policy of France in respect of Newfoundland is a dog-in-the-manger 
policy. There is no difficulty about the Great Banks, which constitute the large 
French interest. There need be no difficulty, with reasonable provisions against 
smuggling, with regard to St. Pierre and Miquelon. ‘There need be no difficulty 
in preserving to France a right of fishing in territorial waters on the so-called 
“French Shore,” or even in giving her such a right upon the whole of the coasts of 
Newfoundland. But the time has come when we ought to make clear to France 
that we cannot tolerate anarchy upon seven hundred miles of British shore in 
order to preserve a shadow of a right granted in 1713 under circumstances wholly 
different. When we were giving up the existing situation secured by treaty in 
Madagascar, in Tunis, and in Siam, we might have remembered that all the 
time there lay in front of us this really dangerous question, which alone of all 
these questions it was worth our being at the trouble to settle, and which might 
have been settled with these other graceful concessions for consideration. 


CHARLES W. DILKE. 

















HE yellow light of an afternoon sun flooded the pine-grown slope of the 
sheer mountain side, glistened on the panes of Foster’s cottage, and 
shone full on the straight figure of Aminta in the doorway,—shone too 

full, too brightly, for in order to see down the winding road to the village she 
was forced to shade her eyes with her hand. Across the meadow a flock of crows 
were flying, blackly outlined against the pale blue of the sky ; and away down the 
road she could see the top of a buggy as the waggon slowly toiled up the hill. 

“T hope to goodness ’taint anybody a-comin’ here,” she said: “I’m tired and 
sick of seein’ people.” 

Between two stunted apple trees in the front yard a child’s swing hung, and on 
its plank a little boy of about eight years of age sat and kicked his heels into the 
brown patch of ground that he had worn bare of grass. He wore a large flapping 
straw hat. There were a good many holes in its brim, and his. nervous little 
fingers made them constantly larger. He got up into the swing as his sister spoke, 
and, holding on to the ropes, he too peered down the road. 

“You kin bet it zs comin’ here, Aminta ; they’d ’ev turned off to the right if 
they'd er bin a-goin’ anywheres else.” 

The vehicle was unmistakably making its way up the dusty hill slope to deposit 
the unwelcome guest at Foster’s. 

“T wish I'd a-started a little sooner,” continued Aminta. 

“Where to?” asked her brother. 

“T wus goin’ ter town,” she replied shortly. 

“Well, yer kin go down by the back meader path, and they won’t see yer that 
a-way.” 

“That’s so!” assented Aminta, visibly cheered. She looked once again at the 
nearing buggy. ‘“‘Say, Searle, ain’t that the minister’s rig ?” 

“Yes,” nodded her little brother, “that’s jest what it be!” 

“Well then, I can’t go,” said the girl resignedly. She questioned, for some 
reason, the propriety of running away from her spiritual visitor, and stood waiting 
irresolutely in the doorway whilst Searle flopped from side to side on his swing. 

The minister was the last guest to call at Foster’s. Aminta had been rather 
looking for him during the last few days; it was always a kind of pleasurable 
excitement to receive a call from the minister, but on this afternoon she was 
restless, and could well have forgone his visit. 

The excitement of considering six offers of marriage in as many days is 
fortunately a rare one: through this experience, however, Aminta had passed, and 
struggled thus far into this particular day; rather nervous she found herself, rather 
sceptical, and the novelty of “an offer” was in her eyes something dimmed. 

“Tt’s queer,” she said, “how, when they know you've got a little money, they find 
out right away how awful fond they air of ye. It seems to hev struck ’em all to onct 
too, It’s a wonder they didn’t come up tergether and stand in a row and take turns, 
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I’ve a great mind 
ter say so too ef any 
more fools come!” 
Aminta made 
this scornful reflec- 
tion to her own 
image in the kitchen 
mirror; but further 
it had not gone. With 
a tact and gentleness 
that would have done 
honour to a woman 
of greater culture, she 
had given her re- 
fusal to one and all, 
and it is a question 
if those who had 
come up the hill to 
woo for money did 
not go down touched 
by a gentler feeling. 
John Foster, a 
bed-ridden old man, 
had died ten days 
before, leaving behind 
him that rare thing— 
an unexpected for- 
tune. He also left 
‘Holding on to the rope, he too peered down the road.” his two children, 





Searle and Aminta, 
and to the latter he willed unreservedly all the worldly goods of which he 
died possessed. His townsfolk, who had hated the freaky, crabbed old man, 
and sneered and laughed at his boasts for years, stood agape when the 
contents of the will became known. Minty Foster, whose schooling had been 
suddenly stopped, who for four years, through some freak of her father’s, was 
forbidden to leave the pine grove in which their cottage was hidden; Minty, who 
never had owned more than half a dozen dresses in all her life, who appeared 
once a year perhaps with her little brother at church, shrank into the darkest pew, 
and hastened away as soon as she could, ashamed of her ungraceful clothes ; Aminta, 
who washed, scrubbed, mended, hoed in the garden, and cut wood like a boy ; 
Aminta, who lived shut up like a prisoner in terror of her father—this girl awoke 
to find herself rich and independent: so rich she could not begin to take it in! 

“Rich’n the Bunkers?” she asked (mentioning a_ well-to-do farmer of the 
neighbourhood), her large, serious eyes fixed on the lawyer, who had spent two 
hours with her in the dingy little kitchen. 

*“Ves—far richer.” 

* Rich’n the Radners and Giles and the first families?” she continued. 

“Yes, Miss Foster—richer than any one in Plumfields.” 

“Oh my!” she said, with a gasp, “whatever will I do with it?” 

She looked around at the familiar objects in the little room as if to ask their 
aid, and then at her companion, who was watching her curiously. He saw a_ girl 
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in the ripeness of early womanhood, whose ill-‘made dress could not conceal the 
loveliness of her form; the lines of her face were soft, her mouth red and full, 
and her eyes, as they looked at him helplessly, were as clear as pools in a virgin 
forest where no shadows but those of the leaves are ever cast. 

“What a shame!” he thought—“ what a shame!” “It will all be taken care of 
for you, Miss Foster,” he said aloud. “ Your father has chosen wise men to look 
after your money. I should advise you to go to a good school for a year or 
two; or perhaps you might take some older friend, a married woman, and travel 
with her; or—or—well, we can think it over,” he added hastily, for he was ill at 
ease under the steadfast gaze. But her look seemed to have gone beyond him, 
and her lips parted over her even white teeth. 

“T don’t seem to see nothing just yet,” she said, as though her actions were 
in the habit of forming before her eyes in visionary shape. ‘ P’raps something 
else queer ’ull happen,—and Miss Budge ‘ull stay with me for a spell now.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced her man of business readily, relieved that he was not called 
upon at the moment to decide this strange client’s future, “we will think it over 
for a day or two.” 

The day following the funeral, when the contents of the will were known and 
the general surprise still warm and palpitating, the Sheriff of the town came to see 
Aminta. He was a portly man, about forty years of age. Formally, with little 
preamble, he conferred the honour of his heart and hand upon the girl; and 
Aminta, very conscious of the tribute paid to her, gave him her refusal with a sort 
of terror lest he should arrest her afterward. At the doorstep the suitor paused, 
and, looking at her impressively, said : 

“In view of the position I hold in the town, Miss Foster, please consider this 
visit confidential.” 

“T won't tell, if thet’s what yer mean,” said Aminta; “and ef I did, nobody 
would believe me.” 

Her next suitor was the baker’s son: his round, red cheeks, which shone with a 
very recent and ardent washing, grew almost pale as he struggled for words. It 
was clear the scheme had not originated with himself. ‘“ Father said—father thought 
as how,—seein’ as father knewed Mr. Foster so intimate ... ” he stammered. 

Aminta laughed good-humouredly. “Say!” she said, “I ain’t a-goin’ ter git 
merried to anybody, you kin tell your pa so!” 

The schoolmaster came next to see Aminta, the man who had taught her in 
the schoolhouse half a mile away all the few things she knew. His visit 
embarrassed and pained her. He was old enough to be her father. She had 
admired and respected him as an epitome of learning and wisdom all her life, 
and she made a sorry jumble of the few things she said; and, looking at her 
steadily through his eyeglasses, he did not help her along. 

She said she “didn’t see why anybody wanted to marry her. She had to 
take care of Searle, and she guessed she was going to live here with Mrs. Budge 
till Searle was a man—and then she did not know what she was going to do”; 
and the schoolmaster finally took his leave and went slowly down the road, his 
sensitive nerves very much jarred by her bad grammar and atrocious pronunciation, 
and a remembrance of her flushed cheeks and troubled eyes provokingly constant. 

Three of her contemporaries followed: one, the head clerk of the village store, 
One, the postmaster’s assistant, and the last an engineer. 

An old woman who earned her living by cleaning the big houses of the town 
when “the first families went away” stayed nights with Aminta, heard the village 
gossip during the day, and probed Aminta with questions during the evenings. 
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“Thar must be somethin’ queer the matter o’ me, Mrs. Budge,” the girl said. 
“Why, most o’ the girls like it. I used to hear ’em tell about their sparks and 
their beaus tell I was ashamed I didn’t hev one, and they looked down on me too 
fur it, I kin tell yer. I don’t like it a speck, and ef it’s a-goin’ on like this till all 
the hull of Plumfields bin up and made a fool o’ me, I’m a-goin’ away !” 

Aminta was sitting on the corner of the table, and Mrs. Budge rocked to and 
fro in the rocker, hemming a blue checked apron. 

“You can’t go away, Minty Foster: where’d you go to?” she said, holding 
her hem up to her spectacled eyes. 

“Yes, I kin, too; I’ve got money, ain’t I? I kin go round the world ef I 
have a mind!” 

So she could indeed, and if Aminta was insensible to her matrimonial advantages 
she was proud of her money. 

“You and Searle ’ud look pretty cantering round the world,” sniffed her guest. 

“ Well, I’m a-goin’ to put a stop to it, anyhow,” said Aminta. 

“You'd ought ter git merried. “Taint fit fur a young girl ter live alone up 
here ; I might be took sick any day and not git up this here long hill ter yer,” 
said Mrs. Budge cheerfully. 

“T ain’t afraid,” replied the girl bravely, but she moved from the table and 
went and stood by the window and looked up and down the road. She had 
never been alone. Her father’s sudden death, the startling change in her fortune, 
the tiresome and startling interviews with the strange men from the city—her 
“ gardeens ”—“‘ made her head swim,” she said, and she was restless, ill at ease, 
absorbed by something she did not understand. “You don’t fee/ sick, do you, 
Mis’ Budge?” she asked uneasily, 

“ Laws, no!” exclaimed her visitor, sewing away vigorously. “I only said might, 
Minty ; but yer ought ter see the sitooation and not throw away all the best offers 
in the town afore it’s too late. You mighten’t get ’em agen!” 

“Oh, I don’t want ’em!” said the girl hastily. 

“Don’t be too proud, my gal,” said the old woman seriously, laying down the 
apron and looking at the straight, slim figure before her. ‘“ Thar’s nothing so 
empty ez a heart filled with pride, they say. Look at poor Willum Winter.” 

Aminta gave a violent start, and blushed red as the morning. 

““What’s that?” she scarcely murmured. 

“Why, poor Willum,” said her guest, “ef he’d a-took the place they’d a-given 
him in the drug store right here in his own town, he’d a-been seein’ to-day.” 

Aminta had seated herself near the old woman, and was listening to every 
word with fixed attention. “ Well?” she said, as the speaker paused; and even 
the dulled hearing of the old charwoman caught the intense life of the tone. 

“ Well what?” asked Mrs. Budge, looking up. 

“How do yer mean seein’ ?” asked the girl. 

“My lands!” exclaimed the guest, bright with delight at telling news. “ My 
sakes, ef you will live up in this backwoods, Minty, you'll like ez not miss the 
Jedgment Day. Live where things 7s, I say.” 

“What do you mean about Willum Winter?” asked her hostess. 

“Don’t yer know he’s blind ez a stone?” 

“No,” said Aminta faintly, ‘I didn’t know it.” 

“Wal, he is. Four years ago they offered him to be drug clerk, but he wuz 
too high and mighty for it: had ter go ter town, he said, to try some tomfool 
business with doctors’ fixins, I don’t know ez what—dinymite, I guess, or *bustion 
o’ some sort, Anyhow, et bust up all onexpected into his face, and, poor Willum ! 
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he’ll never see again. ‘Thar he sits all day in his little cottage on Church Street, 
and can’t see the hand afore yer face, and he might a bin a-steppin’ into Mr. Vail’s 
shoes at the drug store, him just dying last week.” 

Mrs. Budge rambled on and on, rambled away from her subject and drifted 
back to it; she was happy in finding her monologues all-sufficient ; she interrupted 
herself and found the thread of her discourse again. She “proposed,” and 
“supposed,” and “daresayed” and forgot Aminta, who sat silent, her elbows on 
her knees, her chin dropped in the palms of’ her hands, her eyes fixed on the 
lamp in which she saw strange things that would have surprised Mrs. Budge. She 
half closed her eyes, until only a fine shining line showed between the upper and 
lower lids. Whence came the figures that filled the light which, as she looked 
and looked, grew vast and like a tremulous sea? Who can tell? She saw a girl 
and boy trudging home from the schoolhouse; a girl and boy going long tramps 
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“ *Don't yer know he's blind ez a stone?’” 


through the pine woods; then the same two, older, slenderer, coming home in 
the long summer evenings slowly from prayer-meeting or from a village gathering. 
Then two bent over the big fire on a winter’s night, watching apples in a row; 
and the light falls on the man’s face as he looks at the girl; she trembles and 
tries to draw away her eyes. Then two figures, two men—one strong, young, his 
face white, his eyes burning, his lips drawn tight across his teeth, his hands 
clinched, and it seems that it is hard for him not to strike the older man, who 
stands trembling with rage, his thin grey hair falling over his sunken cheeks. 

“Do you know, young feller, that my gal’s goin’ ter be rich w’en I die—richer 
’n all Plumfields soddered together? Do you think she’s a-goin’ ter throw herself 
away on a poor good-fer-nothin’ ?” 

The young man did not speak in return, but his breath hissed as he drew it 
in, like fine steam. 

“Yes,” went on the high, cracked old voice, “jest them words. Go away frem 
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here, Willum Winter: ef yer ain’t responsible for birth, yer are fur yer life, end 
yer carn’t bring it ter my gal and not git a bullet in yer hide.” 

It was strange how the light, the soft luminous thing floating around the 
common kitchen lamp, was filled and vibrating with sound, then grew’ still, still, 
and in it Aminta saw one figure alone—a girl, her hands hanging limply by her 
sides, the eyes straining to see into some far away, and her lips parted as if to call. 

* * * * * * * 

“You're almost asleep, Minty, ain’t yer?” said Mrs. Budge, looking at her over 
her spectacles. “Now I think on et, Willum Winter wur an old beau o’ yourn. 
I guess you give him the mittin.” 

Aminta arose. “I’m a-goin’ ter bed, Mrs. Budge,” she said, stretching her 
long arms over her head. 

The old woman looked at her curiously. ‘Et don’t need money ter kerry 
ye off, Minty; yer ez handsome ez a picter, and grows better-lookin’ every day ; 
you'll be spiled, clean spiled.” 

* # + + * + * 

In her bare little room, on her hard bed, Aminta lay long awake, staring into 
the dark. It grew intolerable after a time to the healthy girl, to whom a “ white 
night” was a thing unknown. In the otherwise silent house she heard Mrs. Budge’s 
honest snore and the heavy, regular breathing of little Searle. Finally she got up 
and went over to the bureau, and lit the candle in its tin candlestick; as she did 
so her own reflection in the mirror made her start. ‘There were blue lines under 
her eyes, and her face looked strange and old. 

“Guess Mis’ Budge wouldn’t think I’m pretty now,” she said half aloud, 
with a slight smile. “I’m glad I ain’t; I don’t care how I look any more.” 
She covered her face with her hands, and went and sat down by the edge of 
the bed. In a few moments her body was shaken by weeping, and through 
her fingers her tears fell like rain. She wept on unrestrainedly. Each _ bitter 
thought, as her heart gave it utterance, brought a fresh burst of grief. Nobody 
had ever cared to look at things like William. Not a stick or a stone, or a leaf 
or a bush, escaped his notice; and he used to get so many books out of the 
library he had to take two cards! She used to wonder how he could sit up and 
read nights ; she always got so sleepy. He used to tell her about the queer things 
he wanted to do with chemicals, and she couldn’t even understand; and once 
(she remembered it now with a flash that ran through her whole body) they had 
been standing in the red light of a winter’s sun that went down behind the pines. 

“Ain’t it grand? I think sunsets are awful pretty, don’t you?” she had said ; 
and he turned around to look at her, just as he had the night by the fire. 

“ Do you know, tf I could see one thing in the world and then never see 
anything more, what it would be, Minty?” 

*“ A sunset,” she ventured. 

** No,” he said,— you.” 

Now all was shut out from him for ever. His books, the world,—and oh, 
she had been nothing to him for a long time, she supposed, and he was poor. 

She sat quiet, and her weeping subsided. ‘I guess I'll get the old letters 
in father’s bureau and read them; p’raps it ‘ull make me sleepy,” she thought. 
She got up and took from the top drawer several letters tied with red tape, 
and standing by the bureau she read them by candle-light. The first one she 
opened was from the lawyer, Mr. Briggs. It read :— 

“My DEAR MR. FOSTER,—Thanks to the courage of a young man in the laboratory, 
and to his discovery, we have at last made the combination. It will put the Mining Fluid 
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beyond competition. This assures to us success and to you a fortune. As you know, we 
reached the point in our researches when we were convinced that the proper combination 
was two to any four chemicals. We were sure if A proved a failure that 2 was what we 
were looking for. A was sucha dangerous experiment that no one was willing to make 
it, except this young man, a student in chemistry. In making the test the gas exploded 
in his face. He lost the sight of both his eyes. Combination #2 thus proved to be 
harmless, was made at once; and it was successful. The Directors wish to offer the 
young man a sum of money in proportion to the great service he has rendered the 
Mining Fluid Stock Company.” 

Aminta tore the second letter from its envelope and read it eagerly, bending 
close to the candle. 

“My DEAR MR. FOSTER,—I return herewith your cheque. The young man has 
obstinately refused to accept the money placed to his account. We find that he has 
been here under an assumed name. He has left the city, and we do not know where 
he has gone.” 

Then followed long pages of business details regarding the sudden rise of stock 
owing to the perfection of the discovery, and Aminta let the pages fall. 


It was therefore upon the day following this strange night that the minister’s 
visit fell—a visit which seemed to have no end to Aminta. She scarcely heard 
his dreary monotone, answered him in wrong monosyllables, and he shook his 
head as he drove away. ‘All unnerved by the sudden fortune,” 
wonder what her trustees will do with her?” 

As soon as this unwelcome guest had left the doorstep, Aminta ran up to 
her own room and shut the door. She stood there a few minutes before the little 
pine bureau, looking at herself in the glass. She took off her dress waist, drew a 
towel over her shoulders, and did her hair very carefully and painstakingly. It 
was not an easy task at any time—an abundant, crinkly mass that escaped in 
tendrils from her coils and braids; but to-day it was long before she got it to her 
liking. She took it down and put it up until her arms ached. “There, it ’ull 
hev ter go like that,” she said finally, tired and irritated. “It don’t look a bit 
good, but nobody ull ever see it. I don’t know what’s the matter with me, 
anyway.” 

On her bed lay a black dress: it had been sent up by the dressmaker in 
town, one who made for the “best families.” ‘She hoped Miss Foster would 
let her make all her dresses hereafter.” Aminta put it on. It was a queer kind 
of wrinkly stuff. The skirt was plain, the waist was plain, and the sleeves seemed 
so full as almost to be funny to the girl. She looked at herself critically. “ It’s 
real pretty,” she said; “it’s real pretty: just like the fashion pictures, only no 
trimmin’, and the neck’s so plain. The sleeves are just like the Miss Radners 
wears to the church. I guess I’ll wear this onct, anyway.” She opened her top 
drawer and took from it a paper box in which she kept a handkerchief or two 
and some bits of lace which had belonged to her mother. She chose a small 
lace collar of coarse material, which she fastened about her throat with a black- 
headed pin. “I don’t look quite so funeral-like, anyhow,” she said. ‘Then she 
took from the closet a black straw hat, trimmed with cheap ribbon bows, and _ her 
costume was complete. Searle was training his “terrier” in the yard, and he came 
in when she called, dusty and lagging. He was so surprised at her appearance 
that he made no objection to being washed at the sink, to have his hair combed 
and a black tie put on. 

“Gosh!” he said: ‘“ Minty, whar air you goin’ ?” 

“Ter town,” she replied briefly. 


he thought. “I 
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He gaped at her. 
“Yer got up terrible, 
Minty.” 

She blushed a 
little, and looked 
rather flattered. 

“ Yer awful pretty, 
ain’t yer?” he asked, 
as she tied his bow. 

*“T don’t know. 
Do you think so, 
Searle ?” 

“ Ver bet yer life 
I do,” he said em- 
phatically. “I think 
you're out of sight!” 

Aminta ventured 
to kiss him after this 
compliment. Hetook 
it better than usual, 
and, pulling his 
Sunday hat down 
over his ears, followed 
Aminta out of the 
house. She locked 
the door and put the 
key in her pocket. 

“T suppose I 
can’t have a gera- 
nium,” she thought ; 
“it ain’t mournin’, 
and that’s all’s 
blowin’.” But no, 
by the gate was a 
small * bloomin’ 
bush,” and she picked 
a deep. —purple-red 
bud hidden by _ its 
leaves, and thrust it 
in her dress. It 

couldn’t be seen, and its fragrant odour came pleasantly up to her now and then. 

The short half-mile to the town was quickly made. Searle walked behind his 
sister, and all unobserved kicked up the dust until his boots were white to 
the tops. 


The sun was well down when they reached the cross-roads, and Aminta hastened 
her steps. Down the village street she went; at its head was an ugly church, and 
a row of little houses flanked it on either side; they were hopelessly unindividual, 
each with its own neat garden and white painted fence. Smaller and uglier than 
the rest, and as if taking its humbler place away from its’ better-to-do neighbours, 
a low one-storey cottage stood at the extreme end of the village street. In the 
_neglected garden patch stalks of hollyhock arose here and there through the 
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vigorous weeds. The foot and a half of gravel path leading from the gate to the 
doorstep was green and flourishing with grass to its centre. 

Aminta and Searle made their way toward this little house, and passed through 
the broken gate and the garden’s disorder. 

“Say, Minty,” urged Searle, who had asked the question several times before, 
“whar air yer goin’? Who lives here?” 

“A friend o’ mine.” 

“Now, I ain’t a-goin’ in!” said Searle, holding back. “I don’t want to go 
indoors, anyhow !” 

“All right,” hastily assented his sister, “you can wait fur me in the yard. What 
‘ull yer do? I won’t be long.” 

“Oh, I'll whittle, and then I'll whistle ; and if ye’re long I’ll whittle some more, 
and then I'll whistle again ; and ¢hen, Minty Foster, if yer don’t come straight out 
I’m goin’ home !” 

Aminta’s eyes were on the door and window of the house. She scarcely heard 
her brother. 

Sitting before the open window, through which the fresh, sweet air was 
blowing, was a young man—a tall, strong fellow of about thirty years of age. His 
head was bent over a task with which his big brown hands were employed—the 
making of a blue-and-white bead cup. The fragile, useless thing looked out of 
place in his muscular fingers. He was not deft, and was proceeding slowly with 
his work, his brows drawn; and when a knock came he said, in a tone that showed 
his impatience, ‘Come in.” 

“T say, Ben,” he began, “I can’t do this confounded girl’s work. They ought 
ter get something that blind folks can do! Who wants this rubbish ?” 

Aminta was in the room, and she could not find her voice to interrupt the 
young man’s speech at once. 

“Tt ain’t Ben, William—it’s Aminta Foster,” she said at last. She stood far off 
by the door, and it seemed to her that hers was the volition that caused some 
one else’s strange muffled voice to speak out of a world of dreams. 

The ruddy colour left the young man’s face as the flame of a candle is struck 
out by a blow. He sprang to his feet, but held the window-ledge with one hand. 
“Aminta!” he said, scarcely aloud,—“ Aminta !” 

He peered forward, as though he would force those sightless eyes to see her 
whom he called so tensely by her name. In vain! and, though his motion was 
unconscious, he sank back, for his soul knew its impotence, and it brought him to 
himself. His infirmity gave him the advantage over the girl; he controlled himself 
with an effort, and extended his hand. ‘Why, come in,” he said cheerfully, 
trying to assume an easy tone; “come in, Miss Foster. I guess Ben’s put my 
chairs in a row around the wall, so’s I can’t fall over ’em when I walk around 
alone. Can you find a chair?” 

“T guess so,” said the girl, getting one mechanically and drawing it near to 
where William sat. Now that she had come she had nothing whatever to say. 
Her lips were closed as though they had been sewed together, and her mind 
seemed to have stopped all process of thought. She could only look at the strong, 
helpless man with the little bead tray on the window-sill by his side and the bead 
cup in his hands. Slowly the colour which had left his face came back warmly 
under his brown skin. 

“Tt’s real kind of you to come,” he said. “I didn’t know I had so many 
friends till now: everybody’s been so good to me. I hate to have them do so 
much for me when I can’t do anything for anybody any more.” 


’ 
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Aminta had seated herself in a straight kitchen chair quite near the young 
man. It seemed as though he must see her, for his wide-open eyes to the casual 
observer did not show the blight which had fallen upon them. 

“T guess everybody knows how good you used to be to ’em, William,” 
she said, finding her voice; “there wuzn’t anything you wouldn’t do fer a 
person,” 

“ Pooh!” replied the young man hastily, “it don’t seem now that I did much. 
I can just count the things I missed doing, as I sit here. But you’ve seen trouble 
these last few days: your father... ” Here he stopped. 

“Ves,” she answered hastily. “We're all alone now, me ’n’ Searle; ony Mis’ 
Budge, she stays nights.” 

William turned his eyes to the window. Under the scrubby apple-tree Searle 
sat, whittling and absorbed. A hard look settled itself around the corners of 
William Winter’s mouth. Aminta saw it, and her heart failed her. 

“You thought et wuz Ben,”—her voice was peculiarly sweet and fine, and each 
word rang silver,—‘‘ You thought it wuz Ben at first: does he stay with yer?” 

“Yes: he’s a brick—a first-class friend; he fixes me up fine—that is, I guess 
we're all right. How does it look, anyway?” He had a slight misgiving that a 
woman’s eyes might find flaws in his too sole housekeeping. 

“Oh, it’s lovely!” Aminta said enthusiastically, smoothing over the truth, for 
she saw the dust thickly settled on chairs and table, and the general disarrangement 
that only a woman could make right. 

“Of course I don’t need much help,” he said rather proudly; ‘it’s more for 
company that Ben comes. We were always chums, you know.” 

Aminta smiled and nodded. “I know yer used ter set alongside at school, 
and yer used ter get inter awful scrapes, you ’n’ Ben.” 

William laughed. ‘ And the teacher gave us up for a bad lot, I guess. What 
a dry old chap he was, anyway !” 

Aminta blushed scarlet. She saw the “dry old chap” too plainly in his late 
garb of suitor, and it was not an agreeable memory. A _ short silence followed, 
during which they looked at one another: she seeing the strong, honest face of the 
only human being who had ever awakened in her the feeling of tenderness; he 
seeing Aminta as he remembered her—Aminta, beautiful as only the folly of love 
can make the Well-Beloved. 

With her the burden of the conversation lay; with her, indeed, lay all. She 
was willing—nay, she longed to speak until she should have told the young man 
the desolateness of the years during which she had. thought but one thought, had 
but one wish ;—but how? Ignorant, with few words at her command, she strove 
in the dark to find her way. 

“You've bin home a week ?” she asked timidly. 

“Yes: and it seems like ten years,” 

This was not encouraging. 

“You went ter the school yer wanted ter, didn’t yer, William ?” 

“Yes,” he nodded,—“ for three years.” 

She leaned over and put her hands over the bead cup. He started as_ her 
warm fingers touched him, and grew pale. 

“You used ter make such pretty things at school,” she said softly, looking at 
the bead cup, “out of wood: do yer recollect?” 

The hard look had settled again about his mouth, and Aminta was frightened. 
She drew her chair a little nearer, and he heard the rustle of her dress, and 
smelt the fragrant odour of the sweet fern in her bodice. 


”» 
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“William,” she said, “don’t feel so hard at thinking about us when we were 
children.” 

“ Hard,” he said in a low tone; “I wonder if that word could mean anything 
to me again! Folks think it was hard when I was stopped in my career by a 
blinding blow, but they don’t know I lost my light long before !” 

A shrill whistle frightened the birds to flight in the apple-tree, but Aminta 
heard no sound. She pressed both her hands over her heart, lest it should beat 
out of her breast, and bent. forward, her face lifted to the young man, her breath 
coming warm to his very lips. 

“Ef that’s so, William,” she whispered, “won’t yer let me bring the light 
back, what I can?” 

William Winter leaned forward; his groping hands found the girl’s, that were 
pressed hard against her heart; he held her fast by the wrists, for a moment only, 
and the bead cup rattled to the floor between them. 

“ Aminta,” he said,—‘“ Aminta!” as one calls the name of a joy but once in 
his life; then he loosed his hold upon her and sank back in his chair. 

“No, no,” gasped the girl, between catching breaths, “don’t look like that,— 
don’t be hard,—don’t speak as yer ’re a-goin’ ter, William. P’r’aps yer don’t like 
me the way yer used. I cud bear et ef yer on’y let me like yer, and tell yer 
what I’ve come ter say. Jes’ listen ter me: there, let me hold yer hand while I 
talk ; et don’t come so hard to speak. Oh, I ran arfter yer all the road ter 
town, that night father used yer so hard. I cudn’t find yer anywhere, and when 
I come back father 
shut me in the room 
and locked me in fer 
three days, and he 
frightened me so I 
didn’t dast ter leave 
the house. He said 
he’d shoot yer ef I 
didn’t leave yer be, 
or ef I wrote yer, so 
I hed ter give et up, 
and no one knowed 
where yer wuz, or 
they wouldn’t tell me, 
any rate, and I 
couldn’t find out !” 

Aminta had sunk 
on her knees by his 
side, with her hands 
clasped over his; his 
face was close to 
hers, and he listened 
to her broken words 
as one listens to 
voices in a dream. 

There seemed to be 
coming to him a 


great joy, and as soon “Ef that's so, William,’ she whispered, ‘won't yer let me bring the light 
as its face became back, what | can?’” 
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familiar, and it should smile upon him, he knew he must put it from him for ever 
by strong will. 

“Don’t go on, Minty,” he said gently; “I mustn’t listen to you. You tempt 
me beyond what I can bear; I mustn’t forget to be a man, and you almost 
make me.” 

She listened, wide-eyed, and but half heard. 

“Ef yer mean because yer blind, and I hev money,” she broke in passionately, 
“T hate it to be rich, ’nd I know all about et, anyway. William, et ain’t mine 
by rights—et’s yourn.” 

He started violently. ‘‘ What do you mean?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she went on, “et’s yourn; I read all about et in Mr. Briggs’ letter, and 
how yer lost yer eyes. Ef yer don’t want me, William, I'll never tech a cent of 
the money. I hate it, et’s took yer sight; and Searle shan’t neither; we kin be 
poor ez you, who owns et all.” 

Here a sudden thought seemed to strike her. “I know I ain’t got the same 
kine o’ schoolin’ ez you, William, but I’d set up nights to read, and p’r’aps you’d 
teach me some. I’ve read quite some books a’ready.” 

William gave a low exclamation. “ Minty, you don’t know what you're 
saying or asking, or what it is to me to hear you talk so. Dear, you must keep 
your money: you're wrong; it’s yours, of course, and”—he spoke with effort— 
“you must marry some good man, who has two eyes that see, to take care of you; 
you can’t live there alone.” 

Aminta drew away as though he had struck her; for a moment she was silent, 
her wet eyes fixed steadfastly on him. 

** Say,” she murmured so low that he could scarcely hear, “say jest onct, 
‘Minty, I don’t care for yer like I used,’ ’n’ I'll go away, William—not ter git 
merried, never—but I'll go away.” 

William covered his eyes with his hands, that they should catch no glimpse of 
a light they might not hold, and he rose to his feet. It seemed as though he 
would go away blind and alone, as though he must escape from the girl, who was 
clinging to him weeping. 

“Ver can’t tell me that lie,” she said between her sobs, “yer can’t! I’ve 
hated everything that kep’ me from yer ever since I was a little girl, ’n’ money 
! Can’t yer fergit them words my father said? Ef yer cared 


’ 


shan’t do et now! 
fur me a little yer could fergit ’em all.” 

Then William stooped and raised her from her knees, and gently forced her to 
sit down again. 

“Yes, I can forget it all—all except that I am poor and low-born, as your 
father said, and blind. I’d be a miserable coward to let you tie yourself to me, 
Aminta. I couldn’t touch your father’s money; it would have burnt me then. 
I can’t take it now.” 

His words fell on her warm, pulsing heart like ice. He had taken his old 
seat by the window, and leaned wearily against the ledge. She rose again to 
her feet, and extended her arms to him who could never see her in her warm, 
passionate beauty. 

“Ef yer turn me away like this I'll die!” In another moment he felt her 
arms about him, and her cheek on his. 

With a suddenness that was almost pain he went from the difficult present to 
the simple past of their childhood: his mind sought like magic a day when, one 
July afternoon, in the pine grove back of the house, she had run after him and 
sworn to kiss him. She had caught him at last, and held him fast. He smelled 
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the very pines again; they blended with the spicy breath of the twig in Aminta’s 
dress. ‘They had grown from childhood to man and womanhood together, there 
had never been any one else for either of them, and, best of all, she loved him 
and he loved her well—so well! What right had he thus to give her up 
what right? Who would care for and take pride in teaching her as would he? 
The more these thoughts gained their hold, the more vague’ and useless seemed 
all other reasoning. She was holding him in her arms, his head was close to her 
beating heart; slowly he made himself free, put up his arms, drew her down to 
him, and kissed her upon the lips. 
* * * * * * * 

“Tm a-goin’ home—lI’m a-goin’ home—a-ll—a-lone!” sang Searle, from under 
the apple tree. It brought them back with a start. Aminta sprang to her feet. 

“He mustn’t: et’s almost dark, ’nd he’s an awful coward, and he’s on’y got 
me now.” 

But William held her closely still. “It isn’t dark, it’s all light for ever; and 
he hasn’t got you even, poor little fellow, for you’re mine, Aminta !” 


MariE L. vAN VORST. 





VENICE. 


(4 RECOLLECTION.) 


LY, EMORY lends a lingering gleam, 

4 Illuming the years gone by— 

And, out of the dark of distant days, 

A fairy city shines in a dream, 

Swung on the spangled water-ways 
Under a radiant sky. 


Flush and flash of tint and tone 
Glint where the sun-glow falls— 
Dancing, glancing, far and wide 
O’er curve and arch of the carven stone, 
Where the magic touch of time and tide 
Mellows the marble walls. 


Hush and hearken! A silver sound 
Of waves that sing in sleep! 
The call of a gondolier, afloat, 
Or a wind-borne song, as, homeward bound, 
The ruddy sails of a fishing-boat 
Flame o’er the distant deep! 


Oh, Venice—vivid—wonderful ! 
Vain are my words, that try 
To weave into verse a song to praise 
The city bright and beautiful, 
Swung on the spangled water-ways 
' 


Under a radiant sky ! 
C. JELF-SHARP. 








Hudson's ‘‘Half-moon.” 
THE SHIP: HER STORY. 
IV. 


HE average life of a wooden ship was said to be fifteen years. This probably 
was assumed as a basis for insurance purposes, yet a large percentage of 
wooden ships flourished much longer than fifteen years. I could quote 

many instances of wooden ships which kept afloat an incredible number of years. 
And eighty out of every hundred were coasters. Mostly coasters were called sea- 
coffins after Mr. Plimsoll started up in the House of Commons, and theatrically and 
effectively denounced the ship-owner as the rapacious destroyer of his species; 
so the quaint old sieves went in their dozens to the marine knacker’s yard, and 
a hundred objects of interest to a nautical or a painter’s ‘eye disappeared for ever 
from our home waters. 

Two extraordinary instances of longevity in ships may be worth quoting here. 
In February 1827 the Betsy Cains, of Shields, sailed from that port with a cargo to 
Hamburg. She met with a heavy gale from E.S.E., and bore up for Shields harbour. 
The sea was raging on Tynemouth bar; the ship struck, was driven upon the rocks 
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and lost. What ship was this that was lost in the year 1827? Will it be believed 
that she was the yacht that in 1688 brought over to England, William, Prince of 
Orange, and that she was then called the Princess Mary? This, at all events, was 
claimed for her. How old was she when she carried the Prince? For a number 
of years afterwards she was one of Queen Anne’s royal yachts, and was reckoned a 
very fast sailing vessel. 

The other instance is that of a vessel called the Cognac Packet, which, as she 
was afloat in 1886, may still be trading and in good health. I took a note of her in 
that year, when she sailed from Seaham harbour coal-laden for Harwich, in command 
of Captain Button, and she was then ninety-four years old, having been built at 
Burlesdon, Hants, in 1792. She used to carry brandy to France, and so they named 
her as above. She was almost a box in shape. 

The old ship that went to pieces off Shields, and that Queen Anne used: as a 
yacht, finds a certain similitude in our artist’s sketch of Henry Hudson’s Ha/fmoon 
—a yacht (as she was termed) of eighty tons, manned by fourteen or sixteen 
people. In such small fabrics did the brave hearts of old sail forth to dare the 
terrors of the frozen north or to search for new lands beyond seas, then measureless 
to man. In far later times the heroic Cook set out on his voyage of discovery in 
ships not greatly superior in bulk, build or equipment to the Betsy Cains. ‘The 
Discovery, one of Cook’s ships, was sketched by E. W. Cooke, R.A., as she lay on 
the mud with a flight of prison linen blowing from a single mast. She is a convict 
hulk, but her lines are perfectly clear, despite many structural alterations, and it is 
noticeable that in this ship, which serves as a type, no progress in form is discernible. 
She is as much a tub as any Dutchman of the seventeenth century. ‘The swell of 
her sides so overlaps her run that she appears to have shown nothing aft under her 
counter but what the shipwright would call dead-wood. 

In fact—though I suppose I shall not have the ship-builders with me—we had 
to wait for the Americans to build to appreciate the meaning of fine lines and keen 
entries. We were a long while in learning, and it was not until our pockets were 
threatened that we took the hint. Yet so long ago as 1769, the Americans (we then 
called them “the Colonials”) built and launched 113 square-rigged craft and 276 
sloops and schooners. ‘The black slaver was afloat, British speculators greedily 
engaged in this trade, and an example of British humanity may be found in the 
following dimensions of an English slave-ship hailing either from Liverpool or Bristol. 
She was 100 ft. long, her breadth was 25 ft. 4 in., height between decks 5 ft. 8 in. 
She is described as frigate-built, without forecastle, and pierced for twenty guns. 
In addition to her crew, she is said, on one occasion, to have carried in slaves 
351 men, 121 women, go boys and 41 girls, a total of 603 negroes! This would 
be considered a considerable company of souls for an Inman or a Cunard steamer, 
and here were all these people packed on board a vessel one hundred feet long ! 

In course of years, when the slaver was hunted down as the pirate was, the 
need of speed produced a form of hull that, if we may credit old seamen, came as 
near to perfection as the art of the shipwright can reach to. All readers of “Tom 
Cringle’s Log” and “The Cruise of the Midge” must remember Michael Scott’s 
enthusiastic and delightful description of the slaver of his day: the low, long, black 
piratic hull sheathed with gleaming copper to the bends, schooner-rigged, and lifting 
enormous heights of canvas for a vessel of her size. But then there was the Middle 
Passage to be made and the cruisers to be outrun: fifty days from the Gold Coast 
to the West Indies was considered an average passage. The run was sometimes 
made in forty-two days, and this was considered good. The vessels floated into 
roasting calms. ‘Think of the misery of the slaves confined in the hold—babies, 
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Captain Cook's Ship. 


mothers, men, boys, and women—dying amid filth, in an atmosphere horrible to smell, 
in which a flame might hardly burn. As the wretches died they were flung overboard. 


‘* We'll have the niggers up, my boys, 
And fling them in the sea!” 


runs the old song; and it is a fact, but one of the blackest of the facts of that 
hellish trade, that when slavers were chased by men-of-war, negroes were hurled into 


the water, not with the intention of lightening the vessel, but that the spectacle of 


the drowning wretches should appeal to the humanity of the pursuer and compel 
him to stop chasing to lower his boats. 
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Whilst Canada was under the dominion of the French, a sixty-gun ship had been 
constructed of the red pine of that country. This was perhaps in the recollection 
of our Government, who, when Canada became a British dependency, recognised 
the expediency of encouraging emigration with a view to the cultivation of hemp 
and timber. “The timber trade alone,” says Lindsay, “sufficed to tempt many 
enterprising Englishmen to strain every effort to open out the vast regions comprised 
under the names of Upper and Lower Canada.” But it is to Boston and Salem, or 
rather to the State of Massachusetts, that we must look in the last century for 
development of form, proportion and general beauty in ships. ‘The Americans are no 
longer a ship-making people. How their shipwrights would manage in the expression 
of finer types than we ourselves have developed in this age of iron can only be 
conjectured ; it is certain that we owe them many suggestions. Indeed, for the 


A Frigate. 


matter of that, we have ever been a hint-borrowing race, when the hint has been 
washed to our doors. ‘“ We fetched the first model and pattern of our friggots from 
the Dunkirks,” says old Fuller; and Pepys informs us that Petts “took his model 
of a frigate from a French ship which he had seen in the Thames.” 

James, who is the best authority on all matters connected with the Royal Navy 
of the days of Howe and Nelson, in a preliminary treatise refers to British 
appropriation of foreign ideas in ship-building. He admits that in the form of the 
lower body of their ships the French greatly surpassed the English; but he 
contends that, in point of materials and workmanship, the advantage was, and 
down to James’s day still was, with the latter. He owns, however, that in 1750, 
and for long years afterwards, many complaints were to be heard in the Navy 
against the inadequacy of the scantling of ships for their freight of artillery. “ Our 
ships are born too weak,” the sailors used to say. As to the inferiority of the 
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The “ Royal George.” 


materials used by the French—have I dreamt, or is it a fact, that some of the very 
finest vessels in our Navy were prizes captured from the squadrons of France, and 
that it was by their models we improved our own ships? 

Indeed, as an example of the quality of the structures our builders of the last 
century were turning out for the hearties of the pigtail to risk their lives in, take 
this statement of William Hutchinson, a mariner, who was a dock master at 
Liverpool, and wrote a book on practical seamanship, the fourth edition of which, 
printed in 1794, lies before me. “About the year 1755,” he says, “I went to 
Chatham, where I observed the Royal Sovereign, a first-rate ship-of-war, in the 
repairing dock, laid upon blocks that formed a convex curve, about two feet 
higher under her main frame than at each end of her keel, in order to suit her 
concave hogged bottom, which I reckon was owing to being built by the 
long, straight floor, which great defect by all possible means ought to be avoided, 
by building ships with convex elliptical curved bottoms in their length downward.” 
A ship is said to be “hogged” when she has so strained the middle of her hull 
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that the stern and bow droop. The hog’s back seems obviously to have suggested 
the expression. Old Mr. Hutchinson brings another charge, which had not probably 
met the eye of the late Mr. James. He says: “ An intelligent Chatham gentleman, 
who had been thirty years master of our ships-of-war coming to Liverpool, called 
upon me. I showed him the above paragraph relating to the Royal Sovereign. He 
immediately observed that this was accounting for the report of a crashing noise 
that was heard when our large ships-of-war were put upon straight blocks, which 
must naturally be owing to their being hogged, which I reckon begins from the 
time of their being launched.” Sixty years later, Collingwood was unconsciously 
justifying this statement, by complaining of many of the ships under his command 
behaving as though they were hogged. Of all sea leaders Collingwood deserved to 
get the best ships. It was he who filled his pockets with acorns when he was at 
home, and dropped them as he walked about, trusting that they would spring into 
oaks proper to build ships to beat the French with, long, very long after he 
should have become a portion of the soil they drew their life from. 

It seems difficult to find any improvement of a marked form between the ships 
of the Charleses and the ships of George III., down to the close of the last 
century. I do not refer particularly to vessels of the State, nor to the internal 
fittings and strong fastenings of ships. The merchantmen remained mere butter- 
boxes, many of them gaudy indeed with colour and gilt, but slow in sailing and 
heavy to handle. ‘They were over-bowed. ‘Then, again, their “ buttocks,” as the 
old shipwrights very properly called the “run,” carried a mass of dead water with 
them. It was like having a ship in tow, and they were steered with difficulty. 
The shipwright tried his hand at what was called full bows and clean tails—to no 
purpose. These ships, instead of dragging the water after them, heaped it up 
before them, and stopped themselves ; and even in moderate weather the wheel was 
going up and down as though the vessel was amongst ice. When running, they 
easily broached to, and if they did not broach to, they were pooped. 

Again I must refer to the rolling of those old ships owing to their proportions ; 
and what their proportions were, we may gather from a writer who speaks with a note 
of alarm “of a very extraordinary sharp, slight ship,” that was ov/y twenty-seven feet 
beam, to eighty-eight feet keel! What would the old builders have thought of an 
iron ship—I will not say of an iron steamer—of to-day? It is not long since that at 
Gravesend I watched a large four-masted sailing ship moored to a buoy swinging 
with the tide. As she swung stern on, bringing her masts into one, I could scarcely 
credit my sight. As much of her as was above water was wall-sided. She sat like 
a long, very narrow straight plank, supporting a grove or wood of spars and yards. 
Certainly she promised no very great width of pinion. Yet such a vessel as this, 
ill stowed, under-manned, without an inch of swell of side to help her when depressed 
to port or starboard, does yet manage somehow to wash about the ocean; and 
though no doubt many of them founder, a large percentage make their appearance with 
more or less punctuality, probably to the secret annoyance of the well-insured owners, 

Such an iron ship as I have described will not roll ; she lists if her cargo shifts, 
and then as a rule, if her men cannot trim her, she sinks. Now, the old ships 
rolled; they brought everything aloft into the wind’s eye ; though hove to, they swept 
their spars almost as far to windward as they inclined them to leeward. The cry 
of “Stand from under!” was constant; down would come the main-yard upon the 
deck, the jeers or tackles with which in olden times they hoisted the courses having 
parted ; crash would follow a topmast ; away would go the jibbooms, and with them 
the fore-topgallant mast. By-and by nothing might be left but a hull, with perhaps 
the mizzenmast standing and a distress-colour flying in the rigging. 
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A happy mean was wanted—something between crankness and stiffness: it was 
long in coming. It is strange that those old builders should have refused so long 
and so sullenly to make any effort to solve the problem of length, beam and depth. 
They grasped the hint when the model was a prize or a wreck arrived on these 
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Barbary Felucca. 


shores ; but it does not seem that the commercial ship-builder ever took the trouble 
to roam abroad for ideas, or surely a revolution in structure would have happened 
long before the date of the launch and flight of the first of the superb China clippers 

The Maltese were building finely lined craft; the builders might have gone to 





Venetian Gondola, under sail. 
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Venetian waters for ideas; the yards of old Spain and of the Mediterranean sea- 
board should have proved fruitful in hints. But the spirit of roast beef was too 
strong : the builder’s father had built just like that before him, and what they called 
improvement was his abomination. So tall fabrics, so broad that at a distance 
you knew not whether they were beam on or end on, continued to tumble about 
the ocean No doubt what the late Charles Dickens would have derisively called 
“tonnage ” weighed as an oppressive influence upon the builder. A ship’s capacity 
was formerly got at by calculating her tonnage for measurement by half the breadth 
for the depth instead of the whole depth. This was the requirement of the owner : 
he demanded disproportion in order to gain more stowage-room and accommodation 
for passengers and crew. In vessels thus put together a captain made nothing of 
sailing with his lee windlass-end under water. 

A ship was built, much about the year 1780, which was said to have satisfied 
everybody all round. I submit her dimensions for the information of those curious 





Indian Raft. 


in such matters. She was 360 tons by what was called carpenter’s measurement ; 
her extreme length of keel from forefoot to keel at the after-part of the sternpost 
was go feet; her extreme breadth at the main frame was 30 feet; her depth from 
the ceiling to the maindeck was six-tenths of the extreme breadth, and the rake 
of the stem was formed so as to admit the wood-ends of the entrance and bows 
to make the same curve as the water-line from the stem at the harping towards the 
main frame; whilst the bows flaired out with the rake of the stem till they were 
formed by the sweep of a circle of half the main breadth amidships. The wright 
who built her describes her with solemn satisfaction ; everybody was delighted. She 
was called the Ha//; yet no smack ever launched anything through her gangway 
more tub-like and unlovely in the shape of a deck-boat than this same Ha//. 

It may interest the reader, perhaps, if I refer briefly to the sails which ships were 
carrying in the last century, at about the period, let us call it, when the Ha// was 
washing away to leeward on a bowline with her well-pleased builder at the hard-over 
tiller—say, 1760 to 1800. 

I am looking upon a plate of a ship under all sail, and I count in all thirty-one, 
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without studding sails. ‘This ship, belonging to the year 1794, carries under her 
jibboom and bowsprit a spritsail and spritsail-topsail; she has royals; she has an 
extraordinary tall hoist of topsails, which laughably shrinks her topgallant-sails ; she 
has three jibs, and a fore-topmast staysail. In addition to the sails still in use, she 
carries a water-sail, hauled out to a tail-block made fast to the driver (or spanker) 
boom-end. At the extremity of the spanker-gaff they hoisted a great lug-shaped sail. 
Saving these and the spritsails, I witness no other changes than these: first, that 
the royals of the old ship (then called the topgallant-royals) were mast-headed by 
sheaves in the trucks; next, the stay on which her mizzen-royal staysail is hoisted 
appears to be set up midway the main-topmast,—which I confess I do not understand, 
since it would be impossible for the main-topsail yard to come down on the cap 
with that stay direct in the road of the parrel. Otherwise the changes are exceedingly 
few. We now halve our sails, and call them double topsails and topgallant-sails, 
with great disadvantage to the speed of the ship, one should say, for by this splitting 
or halving process much of the power of the wind is lost. ‘The studding-sail also, 
I believe, is practically out of date. Yet I venture to say there is no living sailor 
who, if he could go on board that old ship, would not find the complicated machinery 
aloft and alow a/most as familiar to his hand as the gear of anything in iron now 
sailing out of dock. I observe that the crossjack yard, which formerly in old ships 
made a lateen-sail of the spanker, closely resembling the sails of the Barbary felucca 
the artist has drawn, is square by lift and brace in this old ship. 

It is worth noticing here, however, that, if the mariner of the last century had 
progressed in sail-making though not in naval architecture, he was still very poorly 
equipped by science as a navigator. Down to the times of Maskelyne and the 
Board of Longitude, the seaman relied on dead reckoning for his longitude. Splendid 
were the efforts made to solve the problem. Irwin invented a marine-chair to 
observe Jupiter’s moons at sea; Harrison furnished his famous timepiece, which 
made the voyage of trial to the West Indies. A Board of Longitude was established, 
and Mayer’s ‘Tables and Maskelyne’s Nautical Almanac were issued. 

The Nautical Almanac was viewed for long with alarm and distrust by the old 
race of seamen: they feared that their discovering the longitude by it would require 
such nice observations and such long calculations as must result in the most dangerous 
errors; so they went on heaving the log. ‘The Board of Longitude,” wrote an 
old sea-captain, “in order to facilitate the discovery that is expected to be made 
by this last-mentioned method ” (ze. the Nautical Almanac), “has ordered that the 
masters for the Royal Navy must qualify themselves by learning to pass an exami- 
nation to show that they understand the Nautical Almanac, which is a task, in my 
opinion, that cannot be expected from many of our most hardy and expert navigators, 
whose education has been mostly, from early youth, through the hard, laborious 
and busy scenes of life at sea, and who have never had the opportunity to get the 
learning that is necessary to understand the true principles of the Almanac.” 

There never yet was a good thing introduced into the sea life, but that old 
sailors with faces of fire objected and protested. The double topsail yard, for 
instance, was the. invention of an American. In one of the old Mautical 
Magazines there is a sketch of a United States auxiliary frigate rigged with 
double topsails—the first ship (I believe) that adopted them. Though, as I have 
elsewhere said, the double topsail cannot possibly hold as much wind, and therefore 
do as much work, as the old-fashioned single topsail, yet a no more serviceable 
idea ever, entered the human head. In an instant, by letting go your upper topsail 
halliards, your ship is under close-reefed sail. In my time it took the wnole strength 
of a watch to reef a topsail in anything like a fresh breeze. The halliards were let 
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American Catamaran. 


go, the sail blew up in huge bladders iron-hard, the reef tackles were roused out; 
then began a job that would often run the watch into the best of an hour, what 
with waiting for the weather earing to be passed and then “hauling out” to leeward, 
with the ship perhaps almost on her beam ends, and the sight blind with the flash 
of rain squalls. This is ended. But what did the old Jacks say when the double 
sail was introduced? “Oh yes,” they growled, “we understand all about them 
novelties. They’re meant for the benefit of us pore sailor-men, of course. Why, 
durn them double yards! ain’t they going to give the owners an excuse to cut 
down the number of the crew? ‘They'll profess that half the usual number of 
a ship’s complement will be enough to sail a ship that has them double yards.” 
They objected to wire rigging. It was without elasticity, they said; it imperilled 
the mast ; shrouds of metal could not be cut away like the laniards of other days. 
There is no bigot like a sea-bigot, and amongst the reasons why the progress of 
naval architecture was slow down to the age of steam you may include the prejudice 
and ignorance of the sailor. 

The real miracle of the ship of all times must lie surely in her navigation. One 
implement of the old-fashioned mariner, nevertheless, remains—I mean the reel-log. 
This is a reel with a quantity of line wound round it ; lengths are measured off, and 
marked by knots. ‘The sand-glass is turned when the piece of wood at the end of the 
line is thrown over, and the “stray line” paid out, and when the sand is run out the 
line is arrested, and the knot the nearest to the hand shows the speed of the ship. 

This simple method of measuring speed is probably as ancient as the art of 
navigation itself. Yet, though this old log has been supplemented, it has never 
been replaced. It is still as regularly “hove” now as in olden times, when they 
were finding out their longitude by it. 

But how much better off, I wonder, is the sailor of these times, than was the 
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mariner a hundred and fifty years ago? The other day a gentleman put into my 
hand a telescope which he said had belonged to Nelson. The owner (a retired 
naval officer) had particular good reason for knowing that the glass had been 
Nelson’s. It was a long, awkward tube, and when I put it to my eye methought 
I saw more, and certainly clearer, with the naked sight. It is an engine—it is as big 
as a blunderbuss—-which fairly illustrates the machinery at the disposal of the old 
navigator. His fore-staff was a very rude contrivance, and the quadrant that science 
(after keeping him waiting for it for years) at last put into his hands might provoke 
the mirth of the most serious for its primitive plainness and lumbersomeness. 
What has the navigator now which the commander of the ship of old had not? 
His sextant is a perfect and beautiful instrument, his chronometer is a timepiece 
of exquisite accuracy. ‘Thanks to the admirable genius of Lord Kelvin, he possesses 
a compass which is the best of all compasses to steer by. ‘To Lord Kelvin, too, 
he owes a sounding machine, by which he can tell the depth of water his ship is in, 


though she should be steaming as fast as a gale of wind. He has an instrument 
for indicating the number of degrees his ship rolls to, how her cargo is trimmed, 
what her list is, whether she is down by the head or stern. With the modern 


captain’s telescope Nelson could have determined many faces, and even the 
expressions of them, on board the vessels of the combined fleets, when his own 
perspective glass gave him nothing but a line of ships nodding small upon the 
horizon. ‘The mariner should not easily miss his road in these days. He has no 
excuse to run into islands, or to produce a reckoning which, if it were right, should 
place his ship forty miles up country in Africa. 

Yet somehow or other, though the old seaman went to sea most shabbily 
furnished, he managed to grope his way about the world with little loss, except of 
time. It is his spirit that makes a wonder of his little ship. As she floats up the 
Thames, trailing with her the weeds and grass of distant seas, we salute the sturdy 
figure that stands upon the lofty poop. He may be a very obstinate old fellow, 
mutineering against every suggestion calculated to facilitate his dangerous labours, 
but he has carried the flag that flies over his head round the world by methods 
so crude and primitive that we are moved to astonishment and admiration as we 
survey him in fancy. The ship reflects his splendid spirit, and by its informing 
essence, clumsy old waggon as she may be, she is made beautiful to the eye of 
imagination. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
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BEING SOME ADVENTURES OF FRANCIS, SECOND SON OF THE LATE MARQUESS 
OF AURIOL. 


IV.—THE GREEN BROUGHAM. 


HE estates, properly belonging to the Dowager Marchioness of Auriol, herself 
Baroness de Lys in her own right, were situated in an outlying part of 
that western country which is accounted by its inhabitants the most 

beautiful. She was a handsome woman of a royal presence, was scarcely fifty, 
acknowledged to less, and still maintained her position in the world of fashion 
among younger and less dignified rivals. Upon this property it was natural that 
Lord Francis Charmian should be supposed to keep an eye. ‘The Marchioness 
herself journeyed in state at intervals into the west, but to her son she resigned 
the charges of that territory which should one day be his. Charmian, however, 
had an eye and a spirit for the country upon occasion, and, even in the heart 
of the season, was known to have spent a week at the castle with comfort and 
entertainment to himself. 

But it was naturally in winter that his visits were longest, and most satisfactory. 
He hunted now and then, and he. shot at odd times; but his irregular seasons 
had got him the name of eccentricity from the more rabid partisans of these 
pursuits. It was, for example, egregious indeed, that Lord Francis should be 
returning to the castle on a wild January day, instead of some three months 
earlier. Even Lady Auriol had spent her Christmas in the country, though she 
had fled to town with her retinue about the middle of January; but here was the 
month drawing to a close, and the future master of the district had only just 
deigned to descend upon it from his preposterous amusements abroad. 

The castle lies some long miles from the little market town of Lunn, and only 
some three from the tiny station at Arraway; yet, as trains to Lunn are more 
frequent, it was in the market town that Charmian had alighted that stark bleak 
afternoon of January, stiff and cold from his journey. His carriage was waiting 
at the station, but, giving the man his orders, he proceeded on foot briskly 
towards the ‘“ White Hart,” followed respectfully by the brougham. It was now 


past three, and he had had nothing to eat since breakfast ; consequently he lunched 
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comfortably at the inn, enjoyed a pint of warm Burgundy, and toasted his feet till 
half-past four or even later. At that hour, recalling unwillingly the long drive, 
he rose, stretched himself, paid his reckoning, and went out accompanied by his 
obsequious host. As he reached the landing a sudden outbreak of rude noise 
and laughter came down the stairs. 

“What's that?” he asked. 

The innkeeper looked at him with apologetic eyes. “A party, my lord,” said 
he: “I’m afraid it’s very noisy. Gentleman’s been entertaining some friends, and 
they’re . . .” He hesitated. 

“Merry, Cotton?” suggested Charmian, drawing on his gloves. “Don’t be 
ashamed of it, man.” 

“Tt isn’t that, my lord,” explained Cotton, with more dignity ; “but I’m afraid 
his poor lady, who is waiting for him, must be very tired.” 

“That is very kind of you, Cotton,” said Charmian airily, “and if there was 
time I should take the liberty of communicating your sentiments. As it is you 
must do it yourself,”’—and with a nod he skipped out of the door, and emerged 
into the shadows of the falling night. Ere the innkeeper could recover himself 
in time to follow (as he would naturally have done) to assist him into his carriage, 
Charmian had pulled open the door of the brougham that stood before the inn, 
had clapped it to again, and was rattling next moment along the High Street in 
the direction of the little river which marks the confines of Lunn. 

The grey, cold day had broken into a savage evening, and the lamps_ twinkled 
through a drizzle of snow. The light had gone unexpectedly, and it was 
impossible to see beyond a yard or so. But presently after, and when the 
carriage had crossed the small bridge, turned into the lane that branched 
from the highway, and was fully launched upon its voyage into the country, 
there fell a pertect hurricane of snow. ‘The peaceful tenor of the wind changed ; 
it shook the windows of the brougham; and a stream of flakes rained thickly 
upon the road and open fields. Charmian looked out across the flat, inhospitable 
meadows from which the storm was driving. The gusts rustled about the carriage, 
and he turned complacently to settle himself into his corner. He put out an 
arm for a rug which he had left upon the seat, and to his astonishment his hand 
came in contact with something warm and soft. 

“‘What the mischief is this?” thought Lord Francis. Instantaneously with the 
thought he struck a match, and the light flared and rested on the face and figure 
of a woman, 

She was young and handsome ; she lay back with her eyes closed, her body 
nestled in the cushions, and (as Charmian conceived) Azs rug disposed about her. 
The light went out, and but for the fear of waking her he would have whistled. 
As it was, he sank into his own seat and reflected on the position with 
pleasant amusement. It was plain that the lady must have mistaken the carriage ; 
and, now he considered, there returned to him the conversation of old Cotton, 
and the tale of an unfortunate lady who was waiting on a merry-making husband. 
This must be she ; and she, poor creature, had succumbed to the weariness of 
those long hours, and was delicately enjoying a comfortable slumber in his 
carriage, and some two miles upon the road to the Castle. The idea tickled him. 

“Tt would be a shame to wake her,” he thought. ‘Heaven be my witness, I 
am not brute enough for that. ‘The world shall see that I can be kind to women.” 
With which he folded his arms, cuddled close in his corner, and shut his eyes. 

The rage and blackness of the night increased. ‘The horses were brought down 
to walking pace; the snow encumbered the ground thickly, and the timid animals 
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slipped and stumbled on the treacherous surface. Finally one of them came down 
on his knees with a jerk, and the brougham lurched and shivered. ‘The lady woke 
with a cry, and starting up, brushed against Charmian. 

“What ig it, Fred?” she asked. “Is it an accident? I must have fallen 
asleep. ‘ Where are we?” 

“My dear madam,” answered Charmian smoothly, “it is not Fred, but me, 
and it is not an accident. And if you will promise not to scream, I will light a 
match, which will enable you to gain a better notion of where you are than I can 
give you.” 

The lady made no answer, beyond a formless ejaculation ; and Charmian struck 
a second match. He held it before him, and the eyes of the two met in the 
light above it. 

“Who are you, sir?” inquired the lady in a low voice, but not without spirit. 

“The circumstances,” said he gently, “in which I find myself are, I assure 
you, not contrived by me. It may seem difficult to believe that—but, my dear 
madam, consider this. I enter my carriage, I do not perceive you owing to the dark, 
and when I make the discovery we are already miles away from our starting-point 
and I can see no other course than to let you have your sleep out, and to carry 
you to some place from which you can return in comfort and safety whither you 
will, when the fury of the storm is dropped.” 

As he spoke the match burned his fingers, and he let it drop hastily, plunging 
the carriage into darkness. 

“But what—what does all this mean?” cried the lady in bewilderment. ‘‘ We 
must go back. ‘The carriage must turn back.” 

“My dear lady,” said Charmian soothingly, “it is not a night for a dog to 
be out in; and though my coachman is only my coachman——” He felt she 
had sat bolt upright. 

“Sir, I demand that you have the horses turned round,” she commanded, with 
an imperious note in her voice. 

“ Madam, my carriage is at your service,” said Charmian, in his finest Spanish 
manner, “ but——” 

He got no further. “ Your carriage!” she cried indignantly. “It is my 
carriage.” 

“Pardon me, madam—mine,” he asserted firmly. 

“Oh, this is monstrous,” declared the lady. ‘Either I or you are mad. You 
will have it that I am your wife next!” she added sarcastically. 

“That, madam, is not true,” remarked Charmian severely ; “and to quiet all 
your doubts I will light another match.” 

He struck it on the words, and the two pairs of eyes wandered about the 
brougham. The lady’s danced with anger and triumph, and Charmian’s stared with 
amazement. ‘he brougham was upholstered in green, and it was certainly not 
his. His gaze returned to hers, which was flushed and excited. 

“A thousand pardons,” he begged humbly: “though I have not been lunching 
a party of friends, it is inexcusable. ‘The darkness—the storm misled me.” 
said the lady with dignity, “ you will be good enough 


” 


“And now, perhaps, sir, 
to have the horses turned round.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Charmian, with the same humility. “The coachman is 
yours, madam.” He hesitated with his hand on the door. ‘“ But the question is, 
where are we? You see, if this is not my carriage, you are probably safely on 
your road to your destination.” 


“True,” said she, as if struck by this fact for the first time. “I had forgotten.” 
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“Then may I ask,” said Charmian, with some little indignation, “where the 
devil—I beg your pardon—where that may be?” 

“We live at Sackring,” said she, now quite civilly. 

Charmian groaned. “A good dozen miles from my journey’s end,” he 
murmured. He braced himself. “If you will allow me to rap on the glass, 
perhaps I may best attract the coachman’s attention that way.” 

She hesitated ; and then, showing her hesitation in her words, “It is a terrible 
night,” said she. ‘It would hardly be fair——” 

“Oh, what’s fair for him is fair for me,” said Charmian cheerfully. ‘“‘ Besides, 
I have deserved it.” 

“Tf I might venture to suggest,” observed the lady more coldly, “you had 
better come on to Sackring. ‘There is a good inn there.” 

“But your husband?” he. asked suddenly. 

She paused, stammered, and Charmian would have wagered in the darkness that 
she blushed. ‘Mr. Fletcher,” said she, with great dignity, “will follow, no doubt.” 

But just at that moment, and ere Charmian had time to answer the invitation 
thus amicably offered, the carriage came to a stop abruptly, and each looked out 
of a window. Upon either side the white waste of a great moor stretched and 
rolled into the night. The coachman had come down from his box, and appeared 
before the door by Charmian, a spectacle of gleaming snow. He turned the 
handle, and peered in, putting a finger mechanically to the snow that was his hat. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I’ve lost my way,” says he. 

Mrs. Fletcher made an exclamation. ‘‘ Good heavens! James, you can’t mean 
that ?” she cried. ‘“‘ Where are we?” 

“Can’t exactly make out, ma’am,” said James in perplexity. “I know we’re on 
the moor, but the roads have gone, and from the way the horses are plunging I 
fancy we’re on a side track.” 

“You must find the road at once,” commanded the lady in consternation. 

“Beg pardon, but perhaps master . . ..” began James, and stared apologetically 
into the corner of the carriage in which he supposed Charmian to be. 

‘“Oh—of course—yes,” stammered Mrs. Fletcher. ‘ Well, your master will 
think it over and let you know presently.” And then, upon the withdrawal of the 
man, to Charmian, “‘ What are we to do? Whatever are we to do? He thinks 
you are Mr. Fletcher.” 

“Let him think so,” said Charmian promptly. 

“ But—but ....” She hesitated. 

“My dear lady, the first part (and it is of prime importance) is that we should 
get somewhere. The night is wild: if I am a judge of the sky, it is beating up 
for worse ; and to lie here twittering about points of etiquette in the drift would 
expose us to death of cold, hunger, or suffocation. James must drive on.” 

The decision was communicated to the coachman, and the carriage painfully 
resumed its jolting journey. The lady had grown submissively meek and silent. 
She began to be alarmed ; and only by a start or an exclamation of anxiety at 
each deeper plunge or rougher jolt did she break the stillness of the interior. 
Charmian sat back ; he was very cold, and he was very tired, and he saw no 
prospect of dining. He was out of patience with the lady. In this neutrality of 
silence more than half an hour elapsed, upon the end of which the carriage drew 
up once more, and James appeared at the door. 

“We've got somewhere, sir,” said he, respectfully but triumphantly. 

Charmian looked out, and through the streaming flakes beheld the feeble light 
of a wayside inn. His heart warmed within him. 
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‘** Beg pardon, sir, but I've lost my way.'” 


‘James mustn’t see you,” whispered the lady in his ears, in an agitated voice. 
Charmian had forgotten. ‘“ Not he,” he said cheerfully, and opening the further 
door, hopped lightly into the night. ‘The lady descended with more leisure, and 
Charmian dodged into the inn. He met the landlord bustling to the doorway. 
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“ A—a lady and I—that is—we have been caught in the storm,” he explained. 
“Can you give us food?” 

The landlord gave a phlegmatic assent, his eyes observing the lady where she 
stood, her garments flecked with white, and her face warm from the thrashing 
winds. She hung back, but Charmian took her arm and bowed her with stiff 
courtesy into the coffee-room. 

The door once shut, Mrs. Fletcher turned quickly round. ‘ Understand this,” 
she said, showing a hotter face; “I cannot dine with you.” 

** But, my dear lady,” exclaimed Charmian, “ we must have food, and we came 
together ; it’s plain we cannot dine apart, or we shall raise suspicions.” 

“T will not dine at all,” she said firmly. 

Charmian shrugged his shoulders in despair, while he observed her more nearly. 
She was tall and young—some five and-twenty, as he guessed—she owned a_ pair 
of fine eyes, and her complexion was delicately pink. A_ spirit flashed in her 
handsome face, which changed swiftly with the vicissitudes of her emotions. She 
confronted him now with anger and resolution alike conjoined in her features and 
sparkling in her eye. 

“My dear Mrs. Fletcher,” he said gently, “of one thing I am certain: that you 
shall dine, if I have to walk all the way back to Lunn.” 

She was silent a moment, and then,—‘ But you could never do that,” she 
murmured in another tone. “I don’t want to drive you away. You see my 
position,” she added appealingly: “I don’t even know your name.” 

“My dear lady, that has nothing to do with your dinner,” he protested. 

“T don’t agree with you,” she cried sharply. 

“Oh, well,” replied Charmian, “if it will make any difference, call me Smith.” 

“Ts that your real name?” she asked suspiciously. 

“Madam,” he returned, meeting her look gravely, “in the circumstances 
perhaps it is all that you need know. After this unfortunate incident is over, 
Iam sure you would wish to forget the humiliating position in which I have 
unwillingly placed you, and with it the very name and existence of such a 
person.” 

She dropped her eyes and fell into a chair; but as quickly started up again. 
“But we shall have to stay here all night!” she exclaimed in agitation. 

“Tt looks like it,” confessed Charmian ruefully. 

“ But we can’t—we can’t!” she protested. She wrung her hands. 

” interposed Charmian hastily ; and 
rapidly composing themselves, and endeavouring to assume an expectant air, the 
two drew up to the table. 

The landlord entered the room. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said he, “but would the lady .... ” he seemed to pause, 
and she interposed eagerly. 

“Mrs. Fletcher,” she cried. 

Charmian coughed. “No, no, it’s all right,” he said reassuringly: “ hurry 
up, hurry up!” and dismissed the fellow with his importunity. 

Charmian turned to the lady. ‘ What did you give your name for?” he asked 
aghast. 


“Hush! hush! here’s some one coming, 


“T am not ashamed of my name,” she retorted petulantly. 

“Heavens! but I have given mine as Smith,” he exclaimed. 

She turned red. ‘“ Well, I could not have said I was Mrs. Smith, could 1?” 

‘“No, of course not,” stammered Charmian; “that did not occur to me. But 
you see, he will think we have run away together.” 
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Mrs. Fletcher jumped from her seat. Her cheeks were crimson, and became 
her dark eyes. “Oh!” she cried, and hid her face in confusion. 

“Pray do not take it so hardly,” pleaded Charmian soothingly. “I will 
undertake to get you out of this.” 

“Indeed,” cried the lady, suddenly raising her head and looking at him with 
angry eyes, “indeed, as you have got me into it, you can do no less.” 

Charmian was abashed, but he went on with spirit. 


o> 
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‘** How would brother and sister do?’ inquired Charmian.” 


“Well, now let us consider the position. It is not so outrageously serious. 
We shall have a few minutes before the dinner is fetched. ‘The question is, what 
are we to be? We must make up a good lie while we’re about it.” 

Mrs. Fletcher was almost in tears, “I can’t think of anything,” she said, with 
a tiny sob. 

“Well, how would brother and sister do?” inquired Charmian. 

“T never thought of that,” she said, brightening : “ yes, that would do beautifully. 
We could be that, couldn’t we?” 
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“Why, of course; and we will,” said Charmian decisively, as the door was 
thrown open and the landlord appeared with the dinner. 

The meal went on pleasantly. Mrs. Fletcher found her spirits rising, and from 
the unexplored recesses of the cellar a tolerable wine was produced. Presently a 
little silence of embarrassment fell upon her. 

“T don’t know if I am doing right,” she said haltingly. 

“My dear,” said Charmian lightly, “it is a mistake to moralise, and to 
interrogate facts is the part of a sceptic.” 

“You have no right to say that to me,” she said indignantly, and reddening 
prettily. 

“What?” asked Charmian in amazement. 

“What you said,” she replied, in some confusion. 

“T will not misunderstand you,” he said: “you refer to the address. But 
consider the relation in which we stand. It is a fraternal form of speech.” 

Mrs. Fletcher dropped her glass and pushed back her chair; but just on the 
instant when Charmian had made up his mind that he was destined to a little 
outbreak, the door rattled under a knock. 

“Tt is James,” she whispered, all her hauteur gone: “I know his step. Oh, 
what shall we do?” 

Charmian rose, hesitated, and slipped behind the chimney-nook. The coachman 
entered. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said he, ‘but I wanted a word with master. I can’t 
find him anywhere.” 

“JT will—I will send him to you presently,” said Mrs. Fletcher hurriedly. 
“ Good-night, James.” 

When the danger was over Charmian returned, and looked ruefully at his 
companion. She was extremely discomposed. 

**T don’t know what we shall do,” she cried in distress. ‘They are sure to 
find out, and they will think we have 3 

“What ?” said Charmian. 

“Run away,” she murmured shamefacedly. 

Charmian sighed. “If that is so,” said he desperately, “we had better make 
the best of it, and confess we have.” 

“Sir!” cried Mrs. Fletcher rising, all aflame. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he said quickly, “don’t let us quarrel. Here’s some one 
else!” And sure enough, upon the words a second knock sounded and the door 
was gently opened. The intruder, an elderly but vigorous man, advanced with an 
apology. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, but I am staying in the inn, and I left my. . .” 
He broke off suddenly, and in another voice saluted Charmian. ‘“ My dear fellow, 
I had no idea it was you, or that you were in the neighbourhood,” and he came 
forward holding out his hand. 

Charmian now recognised him for an old squire living in the neighbourhood of 
the Castle, and, heartily cursing his fortune, rose to meet the proffered hand. 

“Oh yes, I’m here, you see,” he stuttered. 

“T was told that a Mr. Smith had arrived,” said the old gentleman, “and. . . 
His puzzled glance fluttered to Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Oh yes, of course. Stupid of them,” said Charmian. “ Pray allow me to 
introduce you, Coleman, to 

He made a_momentary pause; the truth was that he had forgotten the 
name. 
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“Oh yes, I understand,” said old Coleman, exhibiting some confusion. ‘To 
Mrs. Smith, isn’t it ?” 

“No,” cried the lady, eagerly interposing in equal confusion—“ his sister.” 

“ My—my sister,” feebly echoed Charmian. 

“Quite so—sister. I beg your pardon,” said the old gentleman hastily. “A 
nice evening, madam ;” and then to Charmian, “ May I have a word with you 
after your dinner?” 

“Have it now,” said Charmian desperately, and followed Coleman to the door. 

Outside the old gentleman came to a pause, turned the handle deliberately, 
and faced the young man. 

“Took here, Charmian,” he said gravely, “you have no sister, you know. 
This won’t do. I can make allowances, you understand, but when it comes to 
being on your own estate, my dear fellow ... You won’t misunderstand me? I 
am thinking of your interests.” 

“Oh, please leave me out,” sighed Charmian. “I have no interests just now, 
except to get out of a most unpleasant situation.” 

“Tf it is that,” said the old gentleman promptly, ‘‘ pray command me. I knew 
it was an entanglement.” 

“No, no; you don’t understand,” said Charmian. “It is all an accident. The 
lady dislikes it a good deal more than myself.” 

“ Quite so,” said old Coleman formally—“ quite so. Well, I fancy I must be 
going now, as I have some business to attend to.” 

He hastened away, leaving Charmian with the clear intelligence that he was 
disbelieved. He sighed deeply, and returned to the room, where Mrs. Fletcher 
was awaiting him in a state of suspense. 

“He knows you?” she asked. 

Charmian assented. 

She threw up her hands. ‘Then our case is worse than ever. Whom does 
he think I am?” she inquired, after a pause. 

“* My—my sister,” stammered Charmian. 

“Oh!” she sighed, in a certain relief; and immediately upon that, and as a 
new thought, “‘ But have you a sister?” 

“ Well, no,” began Charmian; ‘but I can manage 


” 





“Does that man know you have no sister ?” she went on, in tones of growing 
alarm. 

“T think he does,” said he feely. 

“Oh!” she cried in dismay, “how could you? You have ruined me,” and hid 
her face. 

*“My dear lady,” said Charmian moodily, “I suggested just now that there was 
only one honest course before us.” 

“No!” she exclaimed, and suddenly raised herself and assumed a face of much 
determination. “I will see this to an end. I will not yield weakly.” 

“You encourage me,” said Lord Francis heartily. “I feel a new man. If 
that is your disposition, we shall yet be able to confront the world.” 

He stopped hastily, feeling that Mrs. Fletcher was regarding him with suspicion. 
But it was his nature to be flippant. Outside the door rose the sound of an 
altercation, and James’s voice mingled with the innkeeper’s. 

“T tell you,” said the latter, “ that there’s no Mr. Fletcher in there,” and the 
voices fell to be inaudible. 

Charmian and the lady exchanged glances of concern, and then James’s voice 
sounded louder, “I'll take my oath I never drove no Mr. Smith here.” 





THE SKIRTS OF CHANCE. 


‘** You have been the cause to me to-day of bitter humiliation.'” 


The door-handle rattled, Mrs. Fletcher gave a little shriek, and. the landlord, 


red and confused, was before them. 
“May I ask,” said he in his flurry, “which of you is Mr. Fletcher?” 
“T am,” said Charmian promptly: “that is to say,” he corrected precipitately, 


“neither of us is; he isn’t here.” 
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Ah!” he said in a bewildered manner, 


The innkeeper scratched his head. 
but withdrew with a show of satisfaction. 

“T can stand this no longer,” cried the lady, displaying considerable agitation ; 
and she moved swiftly to the farther door, which opened into the interior of the 
hostelry. 

“What would you do?” asked Charmian in surprise. 

“T am going away,” she said firmly, but brokenly ; and ere he could stop her 
she was out of the door and was gone. 

Charmian made a little grimace, and walked to the window. He threw it open 
and looked forth, ‘The snow had ceased, and the sky was clearing; but it was 
not on these facts he reflected, for no sooner was the blind up and his head out 
than the light from the lamp fell full upon the face of Jacob, his own man, 
standing by his own carriage before the door. 

“Now, how the devil,” he wondered, “did Jacob get here?” and called him 
eagerly. 

Jacob advanced, saluting like a machine. 

“Glad to catch you, my lord,” he said, even with a trace of emotion. 

“How did you get here?” asked Charmian in amazement. 

“Well, my lord, it was like this: gentleman seized me and made me drive 
him. Of course, if I’d known that your lordship had—was—what your lordship 
was doing . . . . But your lordship didn’t let me know.” 

There was no censure implied in this statement: it was merely a state- 
ment. 

Charmian lowered his voice. “ What gentleman?” he asked. 

Jacob glanced about him, and also lowered his voice. “ Don’t know his name, 
my lord—has a red moustache—and is angry, very angry, my lord—very angry 
indeed, my lord. He’s in the bar now, my lord.” 

“Drunk ?” inquired Lord Francis anxiously. 

“Not so very, my lord,” said Jacob dispassionately ; “not what your lordship 
would call drunk.” 

“Ah, Jacob,” said Charmian reflectively: “good Jacob! Refresh yourself at 
once, and be in readiness.” 

He withdrew his head. As he did so Mrs. Fletcher came into the room, 
veiled, cloaked with her furs, and prepared for a journey. She was buttoning a 
glove nervously. 

“My carriage is ready,” she said resolutely. 

“So is mine,” said Charmian cheerfully. 

“ Yours!” she cried. 

“Why, yes: Mr. Fletcher has been good enough to bring it. I must tell you 
that he is here, and i 

He hesitated. 

“T understand,” she said bitterly, and for a moment there was silence. ‘“ He 
had no right to follow me like that,” she broke out, and the tears of mortification, 
of injured pride, of humiliation, started to her eyes. 

“No man has a right to follow his wife,” remarked Charmian. 

She eyed him with a flush of anger, looking very beautiful. 

“T don’t know who you are, sir,” she said with dignity, “but this I do know, 
that you have been the cause to me to-day of bitter humiliation and of grave 
discomfort.” 

Charmian bowed low. “I have been tragically aware of it,” he said gently. 
“ But I have systematically tried to make the situation less serious.” 
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A gleam of amusement shot into her eyes, and a little laugh which was partly 
of embarrassment rang out. 

* And now, if you will allow me,” pursued Charmian pleasantly, “I think we 
can terminate the inconvenience.” 

“You have a plan?” she asked quickly. 

“It is simplicity itself,” he said. She interrogated him with her eyes. “ Let 
us embark, each of us, in our respective carriages... .” 

He paused. Her eyes kindled. “ Leaving ... .” she breathed. 

“ Precisely,” said Charmian. ‘Their eyes exchanged meanings. ‘The shadow of 
a smile crept over her mouth, but Charmian’s face was grave. 

“T certainly think it was time we were home,” he murmured. 

* And the snow will muffle the sound of the wheels,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

A noise was audible outside, as if of some one in the passage. ‘They looked 
at one another. 

“Let us go. I will pay the reckoning,” he whispered, and went forth to seek 
the landlord. 

Outside the inn he found her before her carriage. 

“Good-bye,” she said, holding out her hand. “ James must not see you.” She 
laughed a little. 

“Well, he knows whom he brought to the inn, that’s one thing,” said Charmian 
gaily. He set her in the brougham, and himself hung in the shadows. 

Her laughter tinkled pleasantly. ‘“ Have you a long drive?” she asked. 

“As far as Castle de Lys,” said Lord Francis. 

She started. “Then you are... .” she began. 

“My name is Charmian,” he explained. 

“Oh!” cried the lady ; “and what must you think of me?” 

““My dear Mrs. Fletcher,” said Charmian, pressing her hand, “I think you're 
a brick.” 

He closed the door with a bang, the horses started forward, James plied his 
whip, and the faint light of the stars gleamed for an instant upon a face set in 
rich furs, smiling from the carriage window. Charmian turned to Jacob. 


H. B. Marriott-WaTSON. 
































THE SUPPRESSED PORTRAIT OF DICKENS, PICKWICK, THE 
BATTLE OF LIFE, AND GRIMALDI. 


AVING dealt in our first article with the suppression of the well-known 
lL] Thackeray woodcut of the “ Marquis of Steyne,” we naturally turn next 
in order to the other great Victorian novelist, Charles Dickens. Much, 
of course, has been written about the Buss plates in “ Pickwick,” and much about 
the “ Fireside Scene” in ‘ Oliver Twist.” All readers of Forster’s “ Life of Charles 
Dickens” know something of the woodcut in ‘‘ The Battle of Life,” which ought 
to have been, but never was, cancelled ; and some know what to look for in the 
vignette title of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.” It is, however, time that the scattered 
details should be grouped, that reproductions of the plates themselves should 
make reference easy to those who would identify their possessions, and that the 
additional information which is in some cases scattered about in various impermanent 
writings of my own and others should be focussed for the greater convenience of 
the collector. 

In the first place I shall present to the reader a suppressed portrait of the 
great novelist, which has, I believe, never before been reproduced. It was published 
about the year 1837 by Churton, but as to the name of the artist by whom it 
was etched there is a mystery which yet awaits solution. The plate is, as will be 
noticed, signed with the familiar pen-name “ Phiz,” but was almost immediately 
repudiated by the chartered bearer of that title, H. K. Browne. It was promptly 
withdrawn from publication, and is now, as a necessary consequence, much sought 
after by the collector. Of it the author of ‘Charles Dickens, the Story of his 
Life,” writes : 

“A very remarkable [portrait] was etched about 1837 with the name ‘Phiz’ at the 
foot. It represents Dickens seated on a chair and holding a portfolio. In the back- 
ground a Punch-and-Judy performance is going on. ‘The face has none of that delicacy 
and softness about it which are observable in the Maclise portrait. It looks, however, 
more like the real young face of the older man, as revealed in the photograph now 
publishing” [¢.c. just after Dickens’ death]. “This portrait is very rare, and it is 
understood that it was withdrawn from publication soon after it appeared. Mr. Hablot 
K. Browne, the genuine ‘ Phiz,’ denies all knowledge of it.” 

Copyright, G. S. Layard, 1898. 
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SUPPRESSED PLATES. 

The Hotten memoir thus whets the 
appetites of its readers, but does not 
offer to satisfy them by a reproduction. 
This obvious duty I therefore here 
take the opportunity of discharging, 
and would advise the bookhunter to 
make a mental note of the etching 
in that pix of the brain where is 
secreted the re-agent which separates 
the rare gold of the bookseller’s 
threepenny box from its too ordinary 
dross. The reproduction here given 
is about half the size of the original 
etching. 

So much for the suppressed portrait. 
Now let us take up our first edition 
of ‘ Pickwick,” and say what has to 
be said about the much-discussed Buss 
plates and their substitutes. 

“ Pickwick,” as we all know, was 
first published in parts, and only one 
number had appeared when Robert 
Seymour, its illustrator, died by his 
own hand. Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
the publishers, were at their wits’ end 
to get the new number illustrated in 
time for publication. Jackson, the The Suppressed Portrait of Charles Dickens. 
well-known wood-engraver, who was 





at that time working for them, proposed for the task R. W. Buss, a “ gentleman 
already well known to the public as a very humorous and talented artist.” The 
publishers gladly adopted the suggestion, and the appointment was made. 

All this we find very fully set out in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s “ History of 
Pickwick,” to which I would refer the reader who is anxious to acquaint himself 
with details of the transaction. ‘The Buss etchings, which we here reproduce, had 
for their subjects “The Cricket Match” and “’Tupman and Rachel,” and are to 
be found respectively opposite pp. 69 and 74 of the earliest issues of the first 
edition of the immortal romance. ‘They were, in the words of the artist himself, 
“abominably bad,” and he was immediately superseded as illustrator by H. K. 
3rowne, who was destined to be inseparably connected with the novelist’s work for 
so long a period. 

This episode has been so often dwelt upon, and so exhaustively dealt with, 
that I shall not do much more than point out wherein those who have written on 
the subject have altogether missed what is perhaps the most important link in the 
whole chain of circumstances. So put to it, as I have said, were the publishers to 
get the new number out in time, lest an expectant public should be disappointed, 
that they were forced to fix upon Seymour's substitute zthout consulting Dickens. 
This was really the whole crux of the situation. ‘The author only recognised the 
failure of the plates. He knew nothing of the difficulties under which Buss had 
laboured, and so naturally made no allowances, and knew of no reason why 
subsequent ones should be better. The plates unquestionably were poor, but we 
find from Mr. Buss’s own private MS., to which, by his son’s kindness, I have had 
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access, that this was not by 
any means mainly the fault 
of the artist. He had pre- 
viously had no experience in 
etching, and only undertook 
the work after much pressure, 
to accommodate the publish- 
ers. ‘To quote from his own 
account : 

“At Seymour’s death, Hall 
engaged me to illustrate Charles 
Dickens’ ‘ Pickwick.’ I com- 
menced practice, and worked 
hard, I may say day and night, 
for at least a month on etching, 
and I furnished the illustrations 
for ‘ Pickwick.’ Without any 
reason assigned, Hall broke his 
engagement with me, in a 
manner at once unjust and 
unhandsome.” 

As a matter of fact, the 
wee < & plates, as they appeared, were 
not etched by Buss at all, 
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tases but by a professional etcher 

/ after his designs. And it is 

i curious to note that each of 

The Cricket Match. the plates is, notwithstanding, 

By R. W. Buss.) inscribed, ‘‘ Drawn & Etch’d 


by R. W. Buss.” 

The artist’s bitterness against his employers was not unnatural. At the same 
time we must remember that the fact that they had on the spur of the moment 
to decide upon an artist, without consulting Dickens, puts the matter in a_ very 
different light. ‘The fortunes of the venture were at stake. ‘The author, at all 
hazards, must be humoured. His will was paramount, and when he insisted upon 
3uss’s supersession by H. K. Browne, there was practically an end of the matter. 
Happily Buss’s labour was not all lost, and it is with much pleasure that I have 
seized the opportunity offered me by the editor of Zhe Magazine of Art to point 
out in that publication how perverse has been the fate which made the name of 
an artist of no mean order more familiar by his few failures than by his many 
successes. It is not generally known that there are in existence two etched plates 
by Buss showing that he contemplated a series of extra illustrations to “ Pickwick.” 
The one is a title-page with Mr. Pickwick being crowned; the other is rather a 
poor rendering of “The Break-down.” 

3ut to return to the plates themselves: only about seven hundred copies were 
published when plates by Browne were substituted for them. ‘“ ‘The Cricket Match ” 
was wholly suppressed, and the subject of “’Tupman and Rachel” was etched over 
again, considerably altered, but evidently founded upon the Buss plate. ‘The latter 
is here reproduced for the purpose of comparison. 

That every Dickens collector desires to possess one of the seven hundred 
copies of the first issue of the first edition which contain the Buss plates, is a 
matter of course, and enough has been said to make clear the reason of such 
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desire. Should any of my readers fail to sympathise, he must take it as an 
incontrovertible sign that he is immune from that most delightful of all diseases, 
bibliomania. 

It need only be added that, in the beautiful “ Victorian Edition” of the novel, 
published in two volumes by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in 1887, facsimiles may 
be seen of the original drawings made for the suppressed plates, as well as two 
unpublished drawings prepared by Mr. Buss, but not used. The subjects of these 
are “Mr, Pickwick at the Review,” and ‘“ Mr. Wardle and his Friends under the 
influence of the Salmon.” The first is an excellent drawing, and goes far to prove 
that, had Buss been given time, he would have no more failed as illustrator of 
“ Pickwick,” than he did as illustrator of various other most successful publications. 
The same edition also contains facsimiles of an unused drawing by “ Phiz,” 
“Mr. Winkle’s First Shot,” and of a water-colour drawing of “Tom Smart and 
the Chair,” sent in to the publishers by John Leech as a specimen of his 
work. From which it will be seen that the “ Victorian Edition,” limited to 
two thousand copies, is also one which every Dickens lover ought, if possible, 
to possess. 

The originals of the Buss drawings were in the possession of the artist’s 
daughter, Miss Frances Mary Buss, the well-known founder of theNorth London 
Collegiate and Camden Schools, until her death a year or two ago. They were then 
sold, and I have been unable to discover into whose hands they have passed. 

So much for the “ Pickwick” suppressed plates, which, if strict chronology were 
to be observed, should 
naturally be followed by 
an account of the “ Rose 
Maylie and Oliver” plates 
in “Oliver Twist.” These, 
however, we shall hold over 
for another chapter, as they 
will have to be considered 
at some length. Mean- 
while, we will deal shortly 
with the curious wood- 
cut in “The Battle of 
Life,” and with the etching 
of “The Last Song” in 
“The Memoirs of Joseph 
Grimaldi.” The former. is 
so far germane to our subject 
that it should have been 
suppressed, but, out of con- 
sideration for the artist, was 
not, and is oddly enough 
reprinted in the very latest 
issues of that still popular 
little story. 

Every Dickens collector 
desires to possess the com- page YL 
plete set of the ‘“ Christmas 
Books” in their dainty red Sins dnt: Geabas. 
cloth bindings, dated from (By R. W. Buss.) 
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1843 to 1848. A really desirable set includes, of course, the ‘Christmas Carol,” * 
with coloured plates by Leech, with the green end-papers and “stave 1”; “ The 
Chimes,” with the publishers’ names z/7¢iin the engraved part of the title-page ; and 
“The Battle of Life,” with the publishers’ names on do¢/ titles. But it is only the 
last of these that is entitled to mention in a treatise on cancelled plates, and that, 
as I have said, not because it was suppressed, but because it should have been. 
By those who are familiar with the story it will be remembered that an early 
part of the plot leads one to suppose that Marion Jeddler had eloped with Michael 
Warden, when, as a matter of fact, she had merely escaped to her aunt. Leech, 
who was engaged as illustrator, 
was immensely busy, and only 
read so much of the story as 
seemed necessary for his pur- 
pose. As a result he was 
deceived, as Dickens intended 
his readers should be, and 
designed the double woodcut 
here reproduced, in which the 
festivities to welcome the bride- 
groom at the top of the page 
contrast with the flight of the 
bride in company with Michael 
Warden represented _ below. 
Thus was Dickens curiously 
“hoist with his own petard.” 
And the curious thing is that, 
notwithstanding the publicity 
given to the mistake in 
Forster’s “ Life of Dickens,” 
this tragic woodcut, which 
wrongs poor Marion’s inno- 
cence and makes a_ hash 
of the whole story, is_ re- 
produced in the reprints up to 
this very day. The poor girl’s 
tragic figure remains, and 
Tupman and Rachel. seems likely to continue to do 
(By Hablot K. Browne.) sO, a victim to the stereotype. 
This episode is generally 
referred to as “Leech’s grave mistake,” and grave undoubtedly it was; but the 
matter has its bright side, which redounds to the credit of the great novelist. 
I take the liberty of quoting from what has always seemed to me a very noble 
letter when we remember that Dickens was of all men most sensitive to any short- 
comings in the work of his collaborators. He writes to Forster :— 





“When I first saw it it was with a horror and agony not to be expressed. Of course 
I need not tell you, my dear fellow, Warden has no business in the elopement scene. 
He was never there. In the first hot sweat of this surprise and novelty I was going to 
implore the printing of that sheet to be stopped, and the figure taken out of the block. 
* It may be mentioned that there are two or three copies of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol ” known with 


the title-page and half-title printed in green and red, instead of in red and blue. Much store is 
laid by this variation amongst really moonstruck collectors. 
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But when I thought of the pain that this might give to our kind-hearted Leech, and 
that what is such a monstrous enormity to me, as never having entered my brain, may 
not so present itself to others, I became more composed, though the fact is wonderful 
to me.” 


Of course, had it been in these days of hurried publication, Dickens would 
hardly have given the matter a second thought. ‘The average illustrator of to-day 
is curiously superior to the re- 
quirements of his author. He 
either does not read the episodes 
that he is called upon to illustrate, 
or, if he reads them, he does 
not grasp their meaning, or, if 
he grasps their meaning, the 
meaning does not meet with 
his approval. At any rate he 
constantly makes a hash of the 
whole thing. Take for example 
“Penelope’s English Experi 
ences,” by Miss Kate Wiggin, 
now lying before me. Look at 
the illustration, opposite page 58, 
of Lady de Wolfe’s butler, who 
struck terror into Penelope’s 
soul because he did not wear a 
fivery, and try, if you can, to 
recognise him in the shoulder. 
knotted, stripe-waistcoated, plush- 
breeched, silk-stockinged menial 
with an “ unapproachable haughti- 
ness of demeanour,” which the 
illustrator has portrayed. Nor 
is this one of a few exceptional 
cases: their number might be 
multiplied ad infinitum. 

But to return to “ The Battle 
of Life.” Curiously enough, 
there is another little episode 
connected with this book, never, 
I believe, noticed before, which 





. , The Battle of Life. 
accentuates our Impression of the (Weoodcut which should have been suppressed, by John Leech.) 
generosity of Dickens’s character. 


Three years after its publication a somewhat scurrilous little volume (now 
excessively rare), bearing the allusive title “The Battle of London Life,” or “ Boz 
and his Secretary,” issued from the press. It was illustrated by six kthographs 
signed with the name of George Augustus Sala. It was a poor enough performance, 
but attracted attention by its ad captandum title, and the portrait of “ Boz in his 
Study.” It is an imaginary and far from complimentary account of Dickens’s 
employment of a secretary, whose occupation it is to show him round the haunts of 
vice in London, by way of providing “ local colour” for the novels. Eventually the 
secretary turns out to be a detective, who has been told off by the Government to 
discover the nature of the novelist’s intimacy with the revolutionist, Mazzini. It isa 
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vulgar little brochure, and, for all its futility, must have been very distasteful to the 
idol of the day. It was therefore the more magnanimous of Dickens to ignore 
the part which-Sala had in it, and to speak so generously of him as we find him 
doing in the “ Life,” besides employing him and pushing him, as he did largely later 
on, in his periodicals. A smaller man would not have allowed himself to forget such 
youthful indiscretions, for “memory always obeys the commands of the heart.” 
Judged as a work of art, “The Battle of Life” is perhaps the least successful 
of Dickens’s “Christmas 
= Books.” Edward Fitzgerald’s 
opinion of it was shown in 
an autograph letter which 
came into the market only the 
other day. ‘‘ What a wretched 
affair is ‘ The Battle of Life’ !” 
he writes; ‘it scarce even 
has the few good touches that 
generally redeem Dickens.” 
So much for the woodcut 
which ought to have been 
wholly suppressed but was 
not. Let us now consider 
for a moment a very remark- 
able etching which was, so far 
only as regards an important 
portion of it, cancelled in all 
but the very first issue of 
“The Memoirs of Joseph 
Grimaldi.” These were 
published in two volumes in 
1838. Besides writing the 
preface, Dickens was only re- 
sponsible for the editing of 
Mr. Egerton Wilks’s manu- 
script, which had _ been 
prepared from autobiographical 
notes. A good deal of fault 
was found with the work, 
particularly on the ground that 
Dickens himself could never 








The Last Song. 

(With the euppecesed border ky George Crulishenh) have seen Grimaldi. To this 

he very pertinently replied, * ! 

don’t believe that Lord Braybrooke had more than the very slightest acquaintance 
with Mr. Pepys, whose memoirs he edited two centuries after he died!” 

The volumes are now most valued for the twelve etchings by George Cruikshank ; 
but the important point is to possess the earliest issue with “The Last Song” 
surrounded by a grotesque border. ‘This border, which is here reproduced, was 
removed from the plate after the first issue of the first edition. I have just had 
offered to me a copy of this edition containing “ The Last Song” éx the two states, 
ie. with and without the border, for the modest sum of eight guineas! 


GEORGE SOMES LAVARD. 

















CHAPTER XVII. 





THE FOREIGN OFFICER, 


STRONG hand snatched the pistol from mine. I felt myself seized from 
behind. There was a warm breath upon my neck. ‘Too late—I was 
helpless in the hands of the devils of Ciro the Priest ! 

When I opened my eyes I saw a face looking down into mine—one that 
was somehow familiar, one that I had seen in dreams. ‘The moon was shining 
clearly above the tangle, and one ray fell on the man’s face. It was not, as I had 
feared, that of Ciro the Devil, nor yet the wolf’s visage of Lupo, nor the splotched 
purple brutality of the Vicar Vergine, which I had seen that day lowering at me 
as I rode by Gaetano’s side. It was rather a face young and fair, with little 
crisp curls about the temples—crisp as birchen tassels. It looked strangely like the 
face of John the Evangelist in the picture at the Casa Vardarelli. 

“Little Don Pietro,” he was murmuring, in the broken, curious speech of the 
foreigner,—‘“I would have saved him if I could.” 

Then I remembered and looked up. “You are surely the Captain Campbell— 
the English General’s aide?” I said. ‘‘ What do you here?” 

“T am indeed Captain Campbell. But tell me, why did you try to kill yourself?” 

“That I might not fall into the hands of the Decisi—of the Vicar Vergine— 
of these your gallant allies!” I answered with some bitterness. 

“They are no allies of mine, nor yet of my General’s,—that we shall show them 
when we have Apulia again to ourselves. Though we fight, we are Christians 
we are not devils.” 

Then I looked at my Greek dress, wishing—I knew not what, so strange is woman’s 
heart. ‘I am not Don Pietro,” I said: ‘Iam Isabella, the sister of the Vardarelli.” 

For a moment he sat silent, stricken dumb. Then he laid me gently on the 
grass and stood up. He looked all about. 

“T wish to heaven I had not sent on my men,” he muttered; “I feared that 
they might have slain you in the heat of the fray. And—well, something in your 
face haunted me. I remembered our loving cup drunk at Cerignola that night 
when my General reviewed the Vardarelli.” 


Copyright in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 
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He looked at Don Gaetano. He bent over him, and opening his coat placed 
his hand upon his heart. Come,” he said, “this is better. He is not dead. We 
may bring him to, if only we can get him to a place of safety.” 

For we could hear the men crashing through the woods like bullocks, and 
crying fitfully each to the other. The rattle of musketry waxed fainter and _ less 
continuous as the pursuit rolled away across the foot-hills of the Basente. 

We had halted not far from the crest of the hill. A dim shape like a broken-down 
outhouse was outlined against the sky as the moon swam through fleecy clouds. 

“Are you afraid to bide alone while I go up yonder?” Captain Campbell 
asked of me. 

I shook my head. Somehow I felt strangely safe, like one that has already 
reached heaven and looks back to the weary struggles and pains of earth. I 
saw him spring up the hillside and disappear. Then in a moment or two he 
was back again, holding a bottle in his hand. 

“Tt is no more than a deserted shelter-house ; but I found this,” he said, 
speaking low and carefully. He bent down and set it to my lips. A fiery liquid, 
such as I had never tasted, ran through my veins. ‘Then he went over to the 
place where Don Gaetano lay. 

“He has only fainted,” he said; “his heart beats strongly.” And he poured 
a draught from the bottle down Gaetano’s throat. I heard him choke and gasp, and 
then with a long sigh stir as if to raise himself upon his elbow. 

“La Bella—where is La Bella?” were his first words when he came to himself. 

“ Hush!” said the young English officer: “we are not yet out of danger.” 

Don Gaetano half started, and glared angrily at him. “Who are you?” he 
said in his old tone of command, and put his hand instinctively to his belt. 

“JT am the English General’s aide-de-camp. I was with him at Cerignola. [ 
have fought against you, but now I would help you if I could.” 

“Is La Bella dead?” he asked, not appearing to hear the Englishman. 

“Nay, not dead, dear Gaetano,” I said quietly; “but you and I are both 
wounded, and owe our lives to this gentleman.” 

The moon had by this time swept round so that her beams fell clear upon the 
little downward-sloping glade where we were. We could hear the hoarse shouting 
as the eager searchers came nearer. Captain Campbell drew a whistle from his 
pocket and sounded three clear and mellow notes. Then he listened anxiously. 

There was no response, only a renewed shouting and threshing of the bushes 
near us, 

“We must get to cover,” he said; “these are not our fellows, or they would 
have answered that signal.” 

Something tall and dark moved towards us through the gloom of the lower 
wood. Captain Campbell drew his sword, and stood ready with a pistol in_ his 
other hand. But, suddenly, when his left hand was raised to fire, there came a 
low whinny of recognition and joy, and a beautiful mare dashed through the tangle 
of the trees into the open moonlight of the glade. 

The young officer laughed a little helpless laugh. ‘“ Ah, Morna, that I should 
have nearly shot you for a brigand of Don Ciro—my pretty one!” He said the 
last words caressingly as she came nearer with outstretched neck. ‘Hut, you 
beast!” he added, as Englishmen do, when the mare nuzzled into his neck. 

“But this happens not amiss,” he went on, as he lifted me upon the saddle. “I 
will be with you again in a moment, Signore Vardarelli.” 

“Put your hand on my shoulder if you can. Gently, Morna—go very gently !” 
And both the mare and I seemed of instinct to obey him. He had his hand upon my 
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back, strengthening it 
just at the part where 
the wound higher up 
had made it weak. 
Almost I had _ for- 
gotten my hurt. We 
came, after a hun- 
dred paces or so, to 
a hut, little more than 
a sort of watch-tower 
storehouse, built on a 
kind of platform. 
The door was open, 
and the one room a 
clutter of piled con- 
fusion. I could dimly 
see this as Walter 
Campbell slipped me 
from Morna’s_ back, 
where she stood quiet 
and steady by the 
door. There was no 
light save that 

of the moon, 

and her silver 
shining made 

the shadows within 
loom black as night. 
The young Northman 
laid me gently down 
on a bed of rustling 
maize. ‘There was a 
pleasant smell of dry 
straw all about. In 
the centre I could see | 

a wooden table, with 

the silhouettes of . 

bottles and loaves of ‘Captain Campbell aaa 3 — —o ready with a pistol 
bread upon it. 

“J will bring your brother to you in a moment,” he said, and with a touch 
upon Morna’s bridle he was gone. 

Then to me lying there came up through the night from the woody fringes of 
the little hill the hoarse cries of searching men, and in the distance I could still 
hear the faint rattle of musketry. I lay there without sound or motion, looking at 
the strings of Spanish onions aswing from the rafters. I could see the roof and the 
moonlight thrusting white stilettoes through the chinks. My shoulder did not pain 
me any more, but I felt strangely weak and young—young and fretful like a child. 
And I wished .that the young fair-haired officer would come back—yes, and Don 
Gaetano. I wished for Don Gaetano also. In a little while I heard the boughs 
parting and whisking back again; and presently a voice sang up through the night, 
hoarsely: ‘‘Here they are! Halt there, I tell you! Give your names.” 
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The voice of the Englishman answered, “I am Captain Walter Campbell, 
aide-de-camp to his Excellency General Church, in the service of His Majesty 
Ferdinand, King of Naples and of the Two Sicilies.” 

“ Ha—so?” came the reply. “And is that mayhap Ferdinand himself you 
carry across your beast? Halt, I tell you—or I fire!” 

The mare’s footsteps sounded nearer. A moving darkness blocked up the door, 
It was slammed to, and like a shout of anger and contempt came the Northern 
voice, ending in a strange abrupt Northern oath, which carried in it a world of 
defiance of Ciro and all his men. “‘ Five and be damned!” it said. 

And the next moment Ciro’s answer came in the storm of bullets which 
spattered on the walls of the hut. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DEFIANCE. 
THE Englishman hurled his oath at the priest like a missile, yet with a certain gusto 
and satisfaction, like the Grace-after-Meat which I have heard the friars of the Brown 
sing on All Saints’ Day at the abbey of San Leonardo on the uplands of Manfredonia. 

I never heard a man put so much pleasure into an oath, and I trust that the 
recording angel noted the intent and not the expression. Even so did those 
that were below—for, though they understood not the meaning of the English 
words, they took the sense well enough. The mare tramped in through the door 
with her burden on her back. It was an arched door, large enough to admit the 
vintagers’ cart, which stood with long straight arms raised to the moon upon the 
winnowing-floor at the farther side of the storehouse. 

Scarcely had Walter discharged himself of his contempt, when a rattle of 
bullets proclaimed our besiegers near. I heard the quick clip of steel on flint. 
A fiery worm crawled in the dark, at the level of a man’s hand. A light sprang 
up, and a candle in the mouth of a bottle illumined the narrow limits of the hut, 
like the sun in his strength, so great seemed the brightness after the darkness. 

Spat! spat! spatter! Faster and faster came the bullets upon the outer walls. 
One hummed like a great bee through the window, passed close to me, and buried 
itself, rustling like a rat in the pile of maize in the corner. 

I saw the fair-haired officer look quickly about with the glance of a soldier. 

“Thank God,” he said, ‘‘ those who dined here had time to take neither their 
arms nor yet their drink with them when they left. They must have had some 
reason for their haste. Don Gaetano, can you take a window and fire if I prop 
you up and load your musket for you?” 

Don Gaetano nodded silently. He had never seemed to take his eyes off this 
energetic Scot. Without hurry Captain Campbell set him by a window on the 
farther side, overlooking the little green glade up which we had come; then, 
seeing that he could load for himself, he passed him a flask of powder, a handful 
of musket-balls and two of the guns which stood piled in the corner. 

“This way, Morna;” he said cheerily, and taking the mare by the bridle, he 
led her down a little descent to a stall beneath the winnowing floor where, as was 
evident, a beast had often been sheltered before. 

Outside we heard a shouting: “Shoot them! kill them—dogs of the Vardarelli !” 

Captain Campbell mounted the rude ladder, which led to the flat roof 
surrounded by a little parapet whereon the onions and figs were wont to be 
spread out to dry. He looked down upon our assailants from behind his ledge, 
which, though scarce knee-high, served to shelter him. 
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“ Halt!” he cried: “are you King’s men or no?” He spoke in Italian, clearly 
enough, but with a strange mouthing of the harder letters. 

“We are Ciro’s men—we are Decisi. We know no king but Don Ciro. 
Deliver us the Vardarelli, that we may kill them!” cried fifty voices. 

“ You shall suffer for this!” shouted the young officer. ‘I have General Church’s 
authority for what I do. The Vardarelli are my prisoners, and I am responsible 
for them. If they have done wrong they shall be judged by His Excellency.” 

* Bah!” came the answer: “we are greater than the Vardarelli and Ferdinand’s 
foreign general both together. We have fought the Vardarelli and scattered them. 
We have thrashed the King’s men a score of times; and now we will have them 
—and the girl too!” 

My heart sank within me as I heard them speak of the girl. For I thought 
the thing was not known outside the comitiva. Now I know that it was spoken 
of everywhere, and that Isabella of the Vardarelli was famous all over Apulia. 

“In the King’s name I command you to go back! For the last time I 
warn you!” 

A shout of laughter came up from all the woods about. “We are greater than 
the King. We care neither for Neapolitan nor yet for Austrian. Your English 
general is dead—superseded. We will have the Vardarelli or take your life also.” 

For a moment the young officer stood silent, thinking. ‘Then he spoke, making 
a trumpet of his hands that his words might carry the better. 

“Come and take the Vardarelli, then. Thank God there are enough of us here 
to show a hundred of you the way back to hell!” 

A score of muskets cracked. I heard the whistle of the bullets over the roof, 
whisking viciously past and whipping the leaves off the trees with a brisk, “ risping” 
sound. “Come down—oh, come down!” I cried: “they will surely kill you!” 
And, in spite of the pain of my shoulder-wound, I rose to my feet. As I did 
so, I became conscious that Don Gaetano’s eyes were on me, thrilling me to the 
soul. At the time I knew not why he looked at me so, but I was soon to learn. 

Up aloft the Englishman heard my words, and prepared to obey them. But 
first he shouted down to the traitors again, waving his hand to them in a sublime 
contempt, standing clear between them and the moonlit sky. 

“Shoot!” he cried, “blundering dogs. You cannot even hit a man between 
you and the moon. Come on, and we will teach you how to shoot and how to 
kill. Come, as many of you as have vitals, that we may show you where they lie!” 

Then he came down, smiling and content with himself, after the manner of 
Englishmen when they have flouted a foe. I have seen the way of them often 
since, and it does not serve to make them the most beloved nation on the broad 
forehead of the world. Yet in this young man-—well, I confess that I liked it. 
This noble scorn sat not ill upon him, seeing that he was venturing his life to 
save his enemies. As soon as he had come down I spoke to him. 

“Captain Campbell, we are fighting for our lives. We have no right to drag you 
into the matter. Set me to a window and depart: they will not harm you. Let us 
fight till we die. Don Gaetano and I are not so keen of life, at any rate. We are 
Vardarelli, and when the play is played out—why, we are ready to pay for our places.” 

“Signora,” said the young man gravely, “I will give you a window and a pair 
of pistols. We will all do our best. But do not mistake us Scots. We love fighting 
for its own sake. And when we have no quarrels of our own, why, we are thankful 
to be permitted to take a hand in a friend’s.” 

He raised me gently in his arms, and set me to a _ narrow slit, from which I 
could look slantwise down upon the path up which I had come upon the saddle 
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on Morna’s back, with my green wound biting into me like a rusty nail. “TI will 
take the door,” said Captain Campbell. “It is thick and old, but it will not shut 
altogether close. And that is as well, for there is room to shoot through the 
crack! Stand!” 

He shouted the last word suddenly, in a voice that shook the house. 

A tall man stood bareheaded on the pathway. He was within twenty yards of 
the house. A white kerchief dangled in his hand. He wore a long blouse which 
came almost to his feet, black like a priest’s daily cassock. It was open from 
the waist, and I caught a glimpse of mail beneath it. It was the priest, Don 
Ciro himself. ‘ Englishman,” he cried, “I bid you depart. We have no quarrel 
against you. Give us the man to kill and the girl to carry away, and we of the 
Decisi will neither hurt nor harm you.” 

“On my part I offer you three minutes to clear your vile carcass off that path !” 
the fair-haired officer answered, speaking our speech clearly, but as before with the 
curious Northern burr, as if he had a pea in his throat. 

The priest stamped his foot angrily. ‘It is evident that you do not know Ciro 
Annicharico, chief of the Society of the Decisi,-I am he. Again I warn you. 
Deliver me the man and the maid, and go your way.” 

“T am a soldier,” said the young man, very quietly this time. ‘I am account- 
able solely to my General. I take orders only from him. I have nothing to do 
with you or your Society.” 

“Well,” said the priest, “I have warned you. Pray remember that you have 
naught to complain of afterwards, whatever happens to you.” 

And without any farewell he turned, and in three strides disappeared down 
the path. In the dusky silence which ensued I could hear the breathing of Don 
Gaetano, with a fitful gasp in it every time when his wound caught him. I smelt 
the sweetish odour of the chestnuts on the rafters. I heard the silken crackling of 
the onion-skins. And at that moment the noises all seemed loud and worthy of 
attention—more than the pain of my wound, more than the terrible monk who 
had disappeared down the path. 

Then Captain Campbell took out of his breast pocket a silver flask, and gave 
me a glassful of the same stinging spirits, which as before burnt my throat as it 
went, but which made me—spite of my wound—feel as strong and well as in the 
days when I first cozened the Signora to let me ride out with the comitiva. To 
Don Gaetano he proffered a double quantity of the same, keeping his eyes rest- 
lessly about him in his quick, alert way, lest the enemy should come suddenly up 
the path or rush across the glade. 

The little hill hut had evidently been a place of summer pleasuring to ‘some 
town-dwelling families before the troubles. Afterwards it had been occupied by 
peasants, who had stored their produce there; and more recently still soldiers or 
brigands had partaken of a meal and then tossed the yellow straw about the floor 
to form a couch for their siesta. As I have already mentioned, it stood high above 
the fringing woods, clear of them on all sides save one, where a natural spurt of under- 
growth straggled among the rocks and stray potato patches. I have gone to look 
at the place more than once since that night, and each time I wonder more and 
more at the utter inadequacy of our means of defence. 

While we waited I could not help noticing the silence of Don Gaetano, and 
the curious way his eyes followed the young officer about. He seemed like a man 
trying to argue something out with himself. It was clear moonlight—the wondrous 
moonlight of Apulia, when you can see the shadows of your fingers, cast in ear- 
cocking rabbits and bunchy stone pines upon the white dust of the highway as 
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clearly as on the wall at home 
when one lights a candle at 
the hour of the children. 

We sat at the windows 
and waited. It seemed a long 
time to be silent. 

“ Here they come!” sud- 
denly hissed Captain Camp- 
bell rather than spoke the 
words: “sit tight! Wait till 
you see the whites of their 
eyes.” 

There were perhaps ten 
men who came bounding up 
the path. We could see the 
smallest details of their cos- 
tumes in the moonlight, and 
the feathers in the steeple- 
crowned hats, which some of 
them crushed down, as with 
heads bent low to the ascent 
they raced up the hill at speed. 
I think we all waited as calmly 
as if we had been witnessing 
an assault-at-arms in an amphi- 
theatre. I know that I for 
one took my orders from 
Captain Campoell as if he 
had been a drill sergeant. 

From Don Gaetano’s win- 
dow the first pistol cracked, 
and then another. I could 
not, of course, see to what 
effect; but obviously to a 





“He fired his carbine at a 
good one, for the assault was moving shadow far down the glade.” 


instantly checked, and a scat- 
tering volley came against the little hut, spattering the walls, hopping from the roof 
like hailstones. One bullet only entered through the door, and cut the string of a 
thick band of Spanish onions swinging on a beam, which one by one detached them- 
selves in leisurely fashion, and trotted across the floor like marbles in a boys’ game. 

At that moment something, either a spent bullet or a fragment knocked from the 
wall, stung me on the bone of the elbow, hurting me even more than my wound. 

I meant to call out to Don Gaetano ; but instead, perhaps because Don Gaetano 
was hurt and could not come to me, the word which escaped, as it had been 
against my will, was ‘‘ Walter,” the strange, uncouth Northern appellation of the 
young officer. He fired his carbine at a moving shadow far down the glade, and 
was back through the doorway and at my side in a moment. 

S. R. CROcKETT. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PART IIL. 


HEN returning to Kurrum I had the good fortune to come across the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Frederick Haines, who with his Headquarter 
staff was then making a tour of inspection throughout the Kurrum valley. 

The rains had for the time stopped all carriage traffic between Kohat and 
Thull, so that I was unable to rejoin General Roberts (who was then at Kurrum) 
by mail cart, as I had hoped to have done, and was therefore grateful for his 
Excellency’s permission to march down with his camp. 

It was a more luxurious journey than my previous one by the same _ route. 
At Shalozan, an extremely picturesque village with grand chenar trees and 
well-watered cultivation, I found my regiment—horses and men all looking fit and 
well after the rest and better feeding. From Kurrum we went on with General 
Roberts to the Peiwar Kotal, where the 8th King’s were comfortably hutted, the 
men looking sturdy and well. Their roughing and road-making in the bracing 
winter climate had quite set them up. Snow was still on the ground, and it was 
an amusing sight to see the Headquarter staff, brigadiers and A.D.C.’s, all 
joining in a game of snowballing, a pastime not of frequent occurrence in India. 
The track leading up to the Kotal was now a fine broad road with easy gradient, 
and no longer the formidable climb I had taken at the head of the Turis a few 
months ago. 

The Chief’s visit of inspection over, time hung rather monotonously on our 
hands, though varied by occasional reconnaissances with a light movable column. 
In this way we opened up the country, and the change was always pleasant. 
We had lost our popular Political Officer, Colonel W. G. Waterfield, whose leg 
had been broken by a kick from a horse. He was succeeded by a Native Potitical, 
Mahomed Hyat Khan, a well-known Sirdar who, from the position of native 
orderly, had risen to a high rank in the civil grade. 

General Roberts was most anxious to obtain some further knowledge of the 
country of the Munguls (the same who had attacked our rearguard in the Sapri 
defile), whose boast was that they had never been conquered. He accordingly 
entered into negotiations with them, and it was arranged that the General should 
have a conference with the head men at their village, with a view to their allowing 
Captain Woodthorpe, R.E., to make a survey of the country. 

This little expedition was looked forward to as a sort of picnic; the one 
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and only drawback being that we were to place ourselves under the escort of 
a budrugga or safeguard provided by the chiefs, leaving our own troops behind ! 
But even among the Afghans a dudrugga is supposed to be such a_ sacred 
trust that one had no right to feel in the slightest degree doubtful. Our party 
consisted of the General and his staff, Captain Woodthorpe, R.E., and his survey 
party, Galbraith, Collett, Dick Kennedy, and several others, including Major 
McQueen commanding the 5th Punjab Infantry, and myself, whose two regiments 
were to form the escort to the entrance of the pass, where the dudrugga would 
be waiting for us. Here our regiments were halted, and after a brief ceremony, 
when Mahomet Hyat Khan and the head malik each made a speech, bread and 
salt were partaken of, and rupees passed hands. 

We then placed ourselves in charge of the dudrugga, and accompanied by 
several maliks (one or two quite patriarchal-looking Israelites) wended our way 
up the pass. A couple of mounted orderlies of the 12th, and some half-dozen 
rifles of McQueen’s regiment, came quietly up behind the party. There was not 
much to be seen in the pass itself,—the usual track up the dry water-bed, dark 
and gloomy, with rocks and hills on each side, much the same as we had gone 
through elsewhere. A ride of about a couple of miles brought us to the end of the 
pass. ‘There was a fairly open spot, where, under the shade of a large mulberry tree, 
it was arranged we were to meet the head men of the tribe. This spot we noticed 
was entirely commanded by rocks and cliffs, on which numbers of men squatted, all 
hugging their arms in the usual Pathan fashion. A message was sent to the head 
men inviting them to a palaver, and we waited for some time in expectancy. 
Our invitation meeting with no response, the affair looked a little suspicious 
(notwithstanding the assurances of the édudrugga that all was right)—the more so 
as the men on the heights began to loose off their firearms over our heads as an 
expression of their joy at seeing us! 

We still waited in a dignified manner for the course of events, when suddenly 
the dudrugga left us, and began climbing a rock overhanging our position under 
the mulberry tree, giving as their reason for such curious conduct, that they would 
be better able to look after us from that height! The General, seeing our mission 
was not likely to be successful, gave orders that the mules and baggage, which were 
to have accompanied the survey officer had they gone on, should be sent back at 
once ; and I sent off one of my orderlies to the regiment, desiring them to move 
up the pass at a trot, whilst McQueen posted his rifles on the farther side of the 
nullah to cover our retirement if necessary. 

Matters came to a sudden crisis, and without a moment’s warning, wish, whish, 
came a volley of bullets right into the midst of our party, and fired, too, by our 
own trusted dudrugga, who were now perched over our heads! Most fortunately 
not one of us was hit, the only casualty being one of their own head men with 
us, shot. ‘There were several narrow escapes 





a horse hit, a crupper shot through, 
and so on. We speedily sought shelter under the rock, where we were safe 
from the fire of the dudrugga; but as their friends on the hills were now on 
the alert it was evident our position was untenable, and it was decided to beat 
a retreat to the mouth of the pass as quickly and with as much dignity as 
circumstances allowed ! 

As soon as we emerged into the bed of the nullah, we were again exposed to 
the fire of the dudrugga ; and the bullets flew unpleasantly around us as we trotted 
in single file, our worthy Political, Mahomet Hyat Khan, leading the way. McQueen, 
with his half-dozen men (while considerably exposed themselves), kept up a return 
fire, and so gallantly covered our retirement. We were all relieved when we saw 
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ers the 12th Bengal Cavalry 


Petrie 


coming up the pass. We 
returned quietly to camp, 
and so ended our morning’s 
ride. 

I presume the exigencies 
of the service prevented us 
dealing with the Munguls 
as they deserved, for be- 
yond their being called 
upon to pay up a nominal 
fine for the hostages we 
held, and a return of the 
rupees which we had given 
them at the mouth of the 
pass, they met with no 
punishment for their gross 
treachery. 

News had lately come 
to us of a victory over the 
Khugiani tribe at Futtiabad 
(“town of victory”), near 
Gundamuck, where my 
brother General Charles 
Gough had been in com- 
mand. Our old comrades 
the roth Hussars had come 
in for a brilliant charge in 
conjunction with the Guides 
Cavalry, in which the latter 

Group of Afghans. lost a most dashing officer 

in Major Wigram Battye. 

Of a race of soldiers, he died a soldier’s death. Young Hamilton of the Guides 

gained a Victoria Cross, which honour, alas! the poor boy enjoyed but for 

a few short months. At the same time we heard of the terrible catastrophe 

at the ford over the Kabul river, when a whole troop of the gallant roth Hussars 

were swept away in the rapids, following each other in single file into a silent and 
sudden death. 

Pending the result of the negotiations which were now going on _ between 
Yakoob Khan and Major Cavagnari, our time in Kurrum was taken up in 
preparations for a possible advance to Kabul should the order come. ‘The 
Shuturgurdun was again clear of snow, and our troops were nearly all concentrated 
at Ali Keyl. Our force had been considerably augmented, as the g2nd Highlanders 
and some regiments of native infantry had been added to it; and in addition 
to our own regular forces a contingent of troops consisting of about 3500 cavalry 
and infantry, and a couple of batteries furnished by Punjab chiefs, had arrived ; 
and as in the old days of the Mutiny we found our gallant allies, or more 
properly speaking our native fellow-subjects, campaigning alongside our troops, 
and ready and eager to fight a common enemy. They were not armed and drilled 
to the precision of our own native troops, but their physique was excellent and 
their fighting qualities assured. ‘Their native commandant was Bukshi Gunda Sing, 
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Commander-in-chief of the Pattiala forces, one of the best stamp of the old Sikh 
“Sirdar,” courteous, dignified and manly. 

The weather in the month of April was glorious, though even at an altitude of 
five thousand feet it was very hot in the middle of the day. Early in May 
1879 peace negotiations were amicably adjusted, and the terms duly signed. 
They were most favourable to us and to our prestige. We were to keep 
the Kyber up to Lundi Kotal, the Kurrum up to Ali Keyl (whence we could 
command the Shuturgurdun) and Peshin, making a very satisfactory boundary 
line. From a soldier’s point of view, it seemed a thousand pities that our onward 
course to Kabul should be arrested by the proclamation of peace just when we 
had for the first time a very complete and efficient force ready and fully equipped 
with transport, and with whom, and especially at this time of year, we could have 
marched on to Kabul and dictated our own terms ; this too, without speaking of 
the Kyber force, which was equally ready and efficient, and, being encamped at 
Gundamuck, could equally easily have done the same. Indeed, we might have 
had a race for the prize, though I think our side would have won. But with all 
chances of further war being now over, we had to turn our thoughts to making 
ourselves comfortable for the summer. 

The troops on the Kyber line received their orders for a return to India, which 
they began forthwith, and a sad tale of sickness and mortality was their lot. We 
were more fortunate. By the new treaty, the Kurrum Valley was still to be held 
by us; and though there was not much prospect in the future life there, still it 
was fairly cool and healthy, and we were to be spared the return march through 
the plains of India at a most unseasonable time of year. 

To celebrate the treaty of peace, and in especial honour of our most gracious 
Queen, General Roberts held a review of all his available troops at Ali Keyl, on 
May 24th. We presented a most thoroughly compact force of 7000 men and 32 guns. 

There was a presentation of the Victoria Cross to Captain Cook of the 
5th Goorkhas for gallantry at the Peiwar Kotal, and also various orders of merit 
to native soldiers. (Poor Cook was afterwards killed at Kabul in the second 
campaign.) After the parade there were games of skill, and athletics and shooting, 
etc., and in the evening we all gathered round an enormous camp fire, and sang 
songs of love and war; the following day we returned to our quarters in the 
Kurrum Valley, where the cavalry were posted. A few days later the Pattiala 
chiefs gave an entertainment to all the officers of the British army, or to as 
many as could come. ‘The picnic was held at Shalozan, a hamlet situated at the 
foot of the gorge in the mountains. It was one of four villages in the Valley, 
each with a distinctive reputation—one was famous for its holiness, another for its 
beggars, a third for its stones, and Shalozan for the beauty of its women. Many 
an anxious look was there for these houris of Paradise, and great was the 
disappointment at their absence. Possibly the Afghans had carried them away 
captive! About a hundred and twenty of us sat down to lunch; there was every 
luxury that hospitality could procure, and perhaps the greatest of all were the 
tables and chairs, to which we were not accustomed. 

There seemed no prospect of any further active service with us just then, for 
no one could foresee the fighting which was to be our good luck later on; so, 
shortly after this trip to Shalozan, Lord Melgund, who had been acting extra orderly 
officer on my staff, left us to seek adventure in other parts, where, I believe, he 
was more fortunate. He was a keen soldier, and took a special interest in our 
Native Cavalry. As a curious coincidence, I had at the same time a native orderly 
officer, Ressaldar Major Mir Hashim Khan, of my own regiment, a Durani Afghan 
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of very good family. 
In the course of 
conversation we dis- 
covered that in the 
early days of the cen- 
tury their respective 
fathers and grand- 
fathers had been 
brought together in 
a political capacity— 
viz., in the signing 
of a treaty between 
the British Govern- 
ment and the Amir 
of Afghanistan. 
Lord Melgund’s 
grandfather, as the 
“arl of Minto, was 
then Governor- 
General of India, 
and Mir Hashim 
Khan’s_ father was 
Wazir of Kabul. 
Ressaldar Mir Hash- 
im had the original 
treaty in his posses- 
sion, with the double 





signatures, 
Time wore on, 
Lord Melgund, Mir Hashim Khan, Captain Brabazon, and the Author. and everything being 


quite peaceful, leave 
was given to such officers as could avail themselves of it—a boon of three 
months’ privilege leave, in other words, leave on full pay. I, amongst many 
others, gladly seized the opportunity—the more so as, although I had as senior 
officer commanded the Cavalry Brigade from beginning to end of the campaign, 
I had never received the rank of brigadier-general, and now, when all the fighting 
was over, it was thought necessary that an officer of that rank should hold the 
command; and accordingly Brigadier-General Dunham Massy had been sent up 
to Kurrum. On his assuming command, I left on three months’ leave to join my 
family at Simla. 

On my way down to Thull, when stopping for the night at one of the resting- 
places, I met Major Cavagnari, who was then proceeding, under the terms of the 
recent treaty, to take up his new post of British Envoy at Kabul. He was an 
old friend of mine, and we dined together, and I had a long talk with him over 
the recent events and the possible future; and somehow, though (like the brave 
man he was) he never hinted at a doubt to me, his manner seemed to leave an 
impression on my mind that he was not sanguine or hopeful, and I have ever 
since felt he had a presentiment of his fate. We parted next morning never to 
meet again. History has told the tale, and I need only add my meed of 
admiration for the noble, gallant, and self-sacrificing character of Louis Cavagnari. 
Life at Simla was a pleasant relaxation after the roughing and short commons 
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73 
of the past few months ; but it was rudely and suddenly interrupted by the news 
of the terrible disaster in Kabul, when after desperate fighting in the attack on 
the Residency, the Afghan soldiers set fire to the doorway, and swarming in 
overpowered the gallant de- 
fenders: our envoy, Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, his staff 
and escort all being mas- 
sacred. Nothing could 
exceed the horror and _in- 
dignation that pervaded 
India on the receipt of this 
news. Sir Louis had so 
very lately been at Simla, 
and was so well known and 
liked by all, that every one 
felt he had lost a personal 
friend through gross treach- 
ery and cruelty. And then 
there were the few gallant 
men, Jenkins, Hamilton, and 
Dr. Kelly, who had -so 
gladly accompanied _ him, 
all murdered whilst fighting 
bravely to the last, besides 
the escort of Guides Cavalry 
and Infantry, a few of the 
former only escaping, as it 


were, by good luck in being 
absent on duty. 

Of course the excite- 
ment, confusion, and anxiety 


to get to the front was Sir Louis Cavagnari. 
intense. Matters were so 

urgent that in a few hours everything was in train. The name of “ Roberts” was 
on every one’s lips. The Kyber column had been broken up, and Sir Donald 
Stewart was at Kandahar, whilst the Kurrum force were, luckily for us, still on 
the line, ready and prepared, and with the Peiwar Kotal and Ali Keyl in our 
hands, so that there was but little question possible as to which would be the 
best and quickest route, or as to who should lead us; and General Roberts, 
our gallant and successful leader in the former campaign, was ordered by the 
Commander-in-chief and Viceroy in Council to take command. 

The news reached Simla on the early morning of September sth, and he left 
the following afternoon. A reorganisation and increase of his army was inevitable, 
and there was a redistribution of commands. ‘There were now two brigades of 
Infantry, to be commanded by _ Brigadier-General H. Macpherson, V.C., and 
Brigadier-General T. D, Baker, C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel B. Gordon commanding 
the Artillery, and Colonel Aineas Perkins, C.B., the Engineers, General Massy 
remaining in command of the Cavalry. Orders were issued for the reopening of 
the Kyber route, General R. O. Bright assuming the command of that column. 
My brother was fortunate in being appointed to a brigade under him. 

All officers on leave were ordered to return to their regiments at once, and it 
18 
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did not take me long to settle my affairs and return to Kurrum. On the early 
morning of September 8th I passed the church at Simla, where that day sixteen 
years ago I had been married. I found my travelling companion, Jack Sherston 
of the Rifle Brigade, at the tonga office, and we shoved along post haste, by 
tonga, rail and tonga again, never tarrying for a moment’s rest (with our own 
consent) till we reached our destination. At one spot, on a desert road between 
Pindee and Kushalgur our tonga broke down and we were stranded ; the driver 
took off the horses to the next stage to get another trap, whilst we lay down by 
the roadside. In one moment we were fast asleep, and there we lay till his 
return, on a road where there was no regular traffic, and where we were at the 
mercy of any marauder. Luckily for us, no evil-disposed person passed that way. 
At Kurrum I joined my old regiment, the 12th B.C., feeling perhaps a little 
sore at no longer being in command of the brigade; but still well pleased at the 
thought of taking my regiment into action. Our orders were to proceed te the 
front at once, and I had just mounted my horse and was starting witn the 
regiment, when a telegram was put into my hand saying the General wished to 
see me at Ali Keyl as quickly as possible. It was a thirty-mile ride, so I left 
immediately, getting there in time for dinner and to receive my instructions, which 
were that I was to return to Thull and push on everything in the way of supplies 
and transport, both of which were backward. This new duty was in accordance 
with the appointment which I was now given—viz., Brigadier-General in charge of 
the line of communications. I started on my eighty-mile ride next morning, and 
reached Mundoria (ten miles short of Thull) about 5 p.m., where, as the orders 
were very strict forbidding all travelling after dark, I had to remain for the night, 
reaching Thull next morning at six o'clock. On the way down I had met my 
regiment, on its march to the front, and stopping my baggage I took out the 
regulation tooth-brush and bit of soap, with a flannel shirt and a little tobacco, 
and said good-bye to the rest of my things, not knowing when I might see them 
again, for they at any rate were on their way to Kabul, whilst I was turning my 
back on it. 

It was impossible to say how the business in hand would end. Yakoob Khan 
had written several letters of explanation, excusing himself from all share in the 
massacre of Cavagnari, and professing himself as friendly to us; but the impression 
was that we should find him against us, perhaps not willingly, but forced to be so 
by his people, who had completely overmastered him. It seemed more than ever 
a pity that our march to Kabul had not been allowed in the spring. I found 
plenty of work to do at Thull, though it was more or less a case of working 
the possible out of the impossible; but every day saw floods of transport animals 
and supplies pushing on to the front, Captain Plowden, Deputy Commissioner, 
doing his very utmost, and all under him working heart and soul, notwithstanding 
that almost every one at Thull had been, or was, down with fever and dysentery, 
of which it was a very hotbed at that time of year. 

On September 21st, at 1 a.m., telegrams came ordering all sorts of things to be 
sent on, evidently in preparation for the advance—all to be at Ali Keyl, myself 
included, on the following Friday. Such a welcome order admitted of no further 
sleep that night for myself or any one else. The difficulties seemed beyond 
measure. Plowden tore his hair, and commissariat officers held their hands to 
their heads ; but it was done, and the very last batch was despatched, and I 
started ; and if I travelled quickly down to Thull, I doubled the pace going back! 
To this day the officer commanding the 1st Bengal Cavalry at the time declares 
I owe the regiment the price of at least six good horses I rode going and coming. 
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Whilst at Thull I was both surprised and delighted by the sudden and 
unexpected appearance of my old friend General Hills, V.C., who had _ hitherto 
been serving on Sir Donald Stewart’s staff at Kandahar, but who, having been 
promoted to the rank of Major-General, and in consequence forced to vacate his 
appointment, was temporarily unemployed. A man of his calibre was not allowed 
to remain long without work, and in a few days a good and useful billet was 
found for him. 

The headquarters of the force were still at Ali Keyl; and here I had the 
satisfaction of finding that my baggage and camp equipage had already gone on 
ahead with the regiment: though I had been for ten days without a change of 
clothes and other necessaries, it was a relief to know they were before me, and 
had probably reached Kushi, in the Logar Valley, where I should doubtless realise 
them in due time. ‘Two envoys from Kabul had been sent into our camp ; their 
mission appeared to be to try and persuade 
the General to put off his coming: they 
assured him Yakoob Khan could manage 
his own affairs to the satisfaction of the 
British Government. But they were told 
“advance we could and should.” The 
onward move had already been _ initiated, 
and Baker with his Brigade and Massey 
with the Cavalry, had crossed the Shutur- 
gurdun. 

The force for the capture of Kabul now 
consisted of :—Cava/ry, under  Brigadier- 
General Massy : 9th Lancers (one squadron) ; 
12th Bengal Cavalry ; 14th Bengal Lancers ; 
5th Punjab Cavalry. <Ar“/ery, under Colonel 
B. Gordon, R.A.: F/A. Royal Horse 
Artillery ; G/3. Royal Artillery ; two batteries 
Mountain Artillery (native) ; and two Gatling 
guns. Jnfantry—ist Brigade,  Brigadier- 
General H. Macpherson, C.B., V.C.: 67th 
Foot; g2nd Highlanders; 28th Punjab Native 
Infantry. 2nd Brigade, Brigadier-General General T. Hills, V.C. 

T. D. Baker, C.B.: 72nd Highlanders; 5th 

Goorkhas; 5th Punjab Infantry; 3rd Sikhs; 23rd Pioneers. ‘These regiments 
were all thoroughly fit in every respect, both for fighting and marching. But the 
transport was still most unequal to the requirements of the force. 

The Logar Valley looked to be a land of milk and honey, but for the rest, 
the barrenness of Afghanistan was proverbial. The famous old Ameer Dost 
Mahomed is supposed to have said: “ Why should you wish to invade my country, 
which only produces men and stones?” And on many an occasion we felt 
inclined to ask each other the same question. I was left at Ali Keyl with two 
energetic assistants, Colonel Mark Heathcote, and Dick Kennedy, D.A.Q.M.G., 
to bring up the rear of the column, and to see that everything destined for the 
advance was taken safely over the Shuturgurdun; and this we accomplished 
satisfactorily, though not without considerable strain on both transport and 
personal equanimity. 

On October 1st I reached the headquarters, Kushi, from whence we were to 
advance in battle array. Previous to the complete mobilisation of the force there, 
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Yakoob Khan, the Ameer of Kabul, had arrived at our camp, having, as he said, 
fled from his mutinous troops, who, after the massacre of our Envoy and his 
escort, had got beyond his control. As very grave suspicion attached to him of 
having been, if not absolutely guilty, at least privy to the massacre, he was received 
with an amount of cool civility which he had not quite anticipated; and though 
he was accorded a guard of honour at his quarters, 1 fancy he understood it was 
not one of honour alone. 

It was a real treat to find my belongings again at Kushi—my own tent, my 
own bed, and above all, my own tub; the only treat I did not appreciate was my 
own looking-glass! I had not realised the effects of ten days without a razor! 
And how we all enjoyed the fruit !—all of the very best—grapes, apples, pears, and 
the luscious melon. So far the land of promise had fulfilled itself; but the Logar 
Valley was a snare and delusion as regarded its beauty and general fertility, which 
was solely confined to the immediate vicinity of the river—all else being a sandy, 
stony plain, and quite hot, although some seven thousand feet above the sea. It 
was much the same throughout Afghanistan; in the neighbourhood of streams or 
rivers, everything was beautiful—groves of trees, shady dells, babbling brooks and 
so on, with fruit of all sorts. ‘The vegetables, we found to our surprise, were all 
European —cabbages, beet, potatoes, etc., grown from the cultivation of these plants 
during our former occupation, forty years before. At any rate we had left some 
good seed behind. As we went on, detachments were left both at Ali Keyl and 
at the Shuturgurdun to keep up our communication, the former b2ing under 
Brigadier-General ‘T. E. Gordon, and the latter under Colonel Noel Money, 
Commandant of the 3rd Sikhs. ‘This latter force had no slight prospect of fighting 
before them, for should the slightest reverse or even delay happen in_ the 
advance, the Ghilzais, the warrior tribes inhabiting the surrounding hills, would 
probably attack them,.more especially as they knew the position on the Shutur- 
gurdun was far from being an impregnable one. ‘The avenging force moved on 
towards Kabul, notwithstanding the efforts of Yakoob Khan to effect delay by 
trying to persuade the General the whole affair could be settled by diplomacy— 
as if diplomacy could avenge our comrades ! 

We reached Safed Sung on October 2nd, and were then within twelve miles 
of Kabul. It seemed strange to be so near, and yet be leading so peaceful a 
life. ‘The Amir was marching along with our force, and I saw him for the 
first time that day. He asked the officer in charge of the escort who I was, 
and wished me to be introduced, and he shook hands with me. It gave me 
a cold shudder as I thought of how he had not raised a finger to succour those 
poor fellows. 

On Sunday afternoon, October 5th, the Headquarters of the force with the 
Cavalry and Baker’s Brigade, which happened to be the one in advance that day, 
reached Charasiab. Our camp was pitched on a dusty plain. Within a mile or so 
in front of us was a scattered group of villages; and two miles beyond, over a 
broad piece of undulating ground, was a sange of rocky hills, which formed a 
natural barrier for the defence of the Valley of Kabul. It seemed to frown on 
our further advance. Through this range three roads lead to Kabul. I here 
append a rough sketch of the position. 

From the reconnaissances that were possible that evening, there did not seem 
to be any occupation of the heights; but on the early morning of the 6th, when a 
fresh reconnaissance was made, so far from the roads being clear, the hills were 
strongly occupied by the Afghans, with guns in position. The enemy seemed to 
have sprung up in the night, and they soon showed themselves by lobbing round 
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shot at our advanced picquets. We could see by their uniforms they were the 
Amir’s regular troops. 

Unfortunately Macpherson’s brigade was, owing to the delay in transport, one 
march behind us; but the enemy having got possession of the position, General 
Roberts determined to attack at once, knowing that if they were left for the day 
there would be ten times as 





many on the morrow. The 
position was a wonderfully Koh 
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and sth Goorkhas, 23rd 
Pioneers, a mountain battery, 
and a portion of the 5th Punjab Infantry under Hall, to turn their right flank 
by advancing over the ridge to the right of B; and to divert the attention of the 
enemy, he ordered a wing of the gznd Highlanders under Major White (senior 
officer present), with three guns and some cavalry, to make a feint on points A 
and D, this being as strong a force as he could spare, having in view the 
defence of the camp—the whole of the hills around being covered with masses 
of men (hill tribes), who were waiting the course of events before attacking us. 
General Roberts and _ his staff remained looking on, he generally directing the 
operations. ‘The attack fully developed itself about noon, and it was really a pretty 
sight to see our men skirmishing up the slopes of the hills, here and there making 
a rush, when the bayonets would come into play, and then pushing on again in 
face of a heavy fire. By degrees Baker forced the enemy from position to position, 
till they were at the summit of the heights. White’s little force meanwhile had 
done their work splendidly, attacking and driving the Afghans up the hill. By 
three o’clock Baker had made good all his points. His force had crowned the 
hills. White had advanced and captured point D, and the enemy were bolting 
as hard as they could to Kabul. They suffered tremendously, and we captured all 
the guns they had brought out—eighteen in all. Our losses were sixty or seventy 
men killed and wounded, which was singularly small under the circumstances. 
After the fight was over, I went with Hills and some others over the scene of 
action, and we realised what a tough job our gallant soldiers had had. The 
ground was so broken and precipitous that it was difficult to understand how the 
Afghans had got their guns up these heights (a few were only in position) 
indeed, so steep and rugged was the path that my little mare, which I was leading, 
lost her footing once and fell over the precipice. We recovered her tolerably 
unhurt, when I gave her to a man to lead, who lost her in the darkness. She was 
returned to me a few days afterwards by a wily Afghan, who had been taking care 
of her! (he said). Judging from her half-starved appearance, food had been scarce. 
Our troops bivouacked on the ground they had captured, and Macpherson’s 
brigade coming up in due course, the whole force moved on the next day through 
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the Sang i Nawishta Gorge to Beni Hissar, a place within two miles of Kabul ; from 
whence came conflicting rumours of the state of affairs in the city, chiefly to the 
effect that the Afghan soldiery had bolted, and that nothing lay between us 
and the peaceful possession of the royal city, and that our advent would be 
more than welcomed by the well-disposed inhabitants. Later on, more authentic 
news brought the information that a considerable force, consisting of the Amir’s 
“ Ardil,” or regular regiments, and chiefly those who were concerned in the 
massacre, were in position to dispute our way, occupying a range of hills over- 
looking the city, where they were entrenching themselves, and from which it 
would be necessary to dislodge them. Accordingly the Cavalry Brigade under 
Massy and an Infantry Brigade under Baker were sent out, Macpherson again 
having the bad luck to be in the rear. General Baker’s Brigade was ordered to 
march over the hills overlooking the city, and Massy to make a défour by the 
heights of Siah Sing and the Sherpur cantonments, and to skirt round the city 
towards the Kandahar road, so as to cut off retreat in that direction. 

Watching the course of events from a commanding hill, we saw Baker’s force 
emerging from the deep gorge and preparing to attack, which he did with his usual 
dash, driving the enemy before him across the hills until he came to their final 
position—a very strong one with a deep ravine in front—where he opened fire with 
his two guns, which the enemy returned with spirit. This went on for some time, 
solely artillery fire on both sides ; but the day was closing, and as Baker was too 
weak to push on without reinforcements (he had only the two regiments with him) 
he was obliged to postpone any further attack till next morning, as with Massy 
and the Cavalry Brigade in their rear, it was hoped the retreat of the enemy would 
be cut off. We had seen Massy working across the plain and getting round the 
enemy’s position unopposed; he had skirted the city and entered the Sherpur 
cantonment, whence he was able to heliograph that he had captured the whole of 
the enemy’s ordnance—some seventy guns of various calibre, which they had 
abandoned when evacuating the cantonment, and he had then proceeded to take 
up his position according to orders. The General heliographed that both brigades 
should remain where they were for the night. 

Macpherson’s Brigade having arrived in camp, he was ordered out to reinforce 
Baker, and I was sent with some cavalry and two horse-artillery guns to watch 
the country about Siah Sing and Behmaru, and intercept the Afghans should they 
come that way. But alas! when dawn broke, it was found the enemy had got 
away during the night, leaving their camp, guns, etc. 

This sudden and complete disappearance, in spite of all precautions, seemed 
incredible ; but Afghans have a singular knack of melting away after a defeat, as 
they did on this and several subsequent occasions. Once they get away, they are 
no longer recognisable as enemies ; as, aided by their fellow-countrymen, they hide 
their rifles and uniform, and breaking up into small groups, enter into conversation 
as peaceful villagers. Still, it was marvellous how their mounted men had managed 
to elude our picquets; but gone they were, and though a long and _ energetic 
pursuit was undertaken by Massy, in which I joined, it had but small results in 
overtaking a few fugitives. 





With this dispersal of the Afghan troops our immediate excitement was over. 
Kabul was virtually taken, for although we had not actually occupied the city, 
it lay at our feet; we were on the ridge overlooking it, and the British flag 
waved proudly over the whole place. And so we waited till all arrangements were 
made for a fitting entry. 

Our gallant Commander must indeed have been proud to feel that, notwithstanding 
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Ruins of Residency. 


the almost insuperable obstacles to be overcome, and the difficulties that had to 
be contended with, in the short space of one month and five days from the news 
of the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort being received at Simla, we 
were at the gates of Kabul. The word “impossible” was never recognised by 
him; and, knowing that such was the case, the troops, from the General to the 
private serving under him, felt bound to overcome anything and everything that 
might delay their progress. Our force was now distributed in good positions, 
commanding the city and its environs, in case of any. further resistance ; but with 
the disappearance of the troops, the inhabitants professed themselves our dear friends. 
It was decided that the public entry of our troops into the fortress of the Bala 
Hissar and city of Kabul should take place on the r2th; but on the previous day 
the General and his staff, and a few others, paid a visit to the Palace and 
Residency, with an escort of the 72nd Highlanders and 14th Bengal Lancers. 

The Residency, where the massacre had taken place, was truly a melancholy 
sight—a burnt and charred ruin, the walls riddled with the marks of bullets, or 
blown down by round shot, showing signs of the conflict that had raged there but 
a few weeks before. We were shown the graves where it was said two officers 
had been buried ; the others lay beneath the walls that had fallen on them after 
death. It was all terribly sad, and the remembrance of the treachery that had 
led to the disaster made one’s blood boil. 

We then visited the Amir’s Durbar-place and Palace, where, strangely enough, 
I picked up a sort of rough diary of notes in poor Cavagnari’s handwriting, the 
last entry being the day of, or before the massacre. I handed it over to Major 
Hastings, our Political Officer, who was standing by. The much-talked-of Bala 
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Bala Hissar Gates, 


Hissar, the fortified palace of the Amirs of Kabul, which many of us had conceived 
as a sort of Sultan’s palace, with Oriental luxuries and untold wealth, proved to 
be but a shabby semblance of royalty’s abode after all. 

On October 12th, 1879, Sir Frederick Roberts made his state entry into the 
city of Kabul. It was an impressive and memorable occasion. ‘This city, which 
nearly forty years previously had been the scene of a terrible British disaster and 
subsequent triumph, and from which so many intrigues and troubles had emanated, 
was now again in our hands, and the tribal forces of Afghanistan at our feet. 
The ceremony of occupation was as follows :— 

Troops lined the road from the Siah Sung Ridge to the Bala Hissar, a length 
of about two miles: first Cavalry, then Native Infantry, and lastly British Infantry, 
up to the very gates, where a battery of Royal Horse Artillery was posted. ‘The 
procession was formed at twelve o’clock, and consisted of the General Officer 
with a numerous and brilliant staff, and the principal sirdars and nobles of 
Kabul, who were invited (this probably with a free translation might be termed 
“ ordered”) to attend. It was intended that the Amir should also accompany 
General Roberts, but he pleaded indisposition at the last, and deputed the heir- 
apparent, an ill-favoured lad of some ten or eleven years of age, to represent him. 
The troops all presented arms as the General and his cortége passed through the 
lines, and as we reached the Bala Hissar gates the battery fired a royal salute, 
the band played “God save the Queen,” and the 67th Regiment marched in and 
took formal possession, and at the same moment the British flag was hoisted. No 
wonder the Amir felt indisposed to come! From thence we marched through the 
streets to the Amir’s hall of audience, where all the remaining sirdars and nobles 
were assembled in solemn concave. General Roberts made an admirable and 
impressive speech, laying great stress on the enormity of the crime which had 
led to our present occupation, and stating that it was only owing to the great 
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clemency of the British Government that their city was not razed to the ground 
and that the fine imposed was not a more severe one. 

A second military procession went through the city of Kabul itself, traversing all 
the principal thoroughfares. It was a sight well worth seeing: the city with its 
bazaars, fruit and vegetable shops, shawl and carpet merchants’ houses, over whose 
balconies were hung beautiful specimens of their work; china, gold and silver 
shops ; restaurants with the appetising odours of the udod, all crowded together 
in motley miscellany, in streets so narrow that cavalry could barely pass in half- 
sections ; foot passengers jostling each other in every variety of costume and 
colour that the East can produce ; lovely (or the reverse) women shuffling along in 
the ungainly movement so peculiar to the Afghan, clad from top to toe in the 
long white garment with the lattice windows over their eyes; and here and there 
blubber-lipped eunuchs following their ladies in escort. The squalidness and 
brightness, treasures and rubbish, were so mixed up, that it was like a scene out 
of the “Arabian Nights.” It was a pity we had not the looting of the place, 
so as to have been able to see for ourselves whether the squalor or the riches 
predominated ; but looting was strictly forbidden, and a prize committee was appointed, 
as a very considerable amount of treasure and property had been confiscated. 
After a time auctions were held, where those who had time and money were able 
to purchase articles of rare value. Amongst the Amir’s treasures were found some 
thirty or forty Turkish Orders of the Medjidie, presented to him by an envoy of 
Constantinople who had paid a visit of ceremony to the Amir shortly before the 
first campaign : whether his visit, as also that of the Russian envoy about the same 
time, had any real political importance, was a question still unsolved. 


HuGuH GOouGuH. 





(70 be continued.) 





Bala Hissar Palace (another view). 


























PENNY FICTION AND THE PHARISEE—ON THE ALLEGED “ UNINTELLIGIBLE NONSENSE” 


OF M. MAETERLINCK—SUGGESTIVE 
UNSEEN BACKGROUND 
MATERIALISM—M. MAETERLINCK’S 


WRITERS—CARLYLE 
-DARWIN’S CHEERFUL 
EARLY 


AND MACAULAY—THE 
UNCONCERN—THE REVOLT FROM 


POEMS—LA PRINCESSE MALEINE- 


L?INTRUSE—THE MEANING OF SILENCE, AND THE “STATIC THEATRE ”—“ WHEN 


Is A Door NoT A DooR?” 


LES AVEUGLES 


AND JNTERIEUR—PELLEAS AND 


AGLAVAINE, AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE IRRESPONSIBLE SOUL—LANGUAGE AND 


SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 


A WRITER in a recent number of B/ack- 
wood’s Magazine, after allowing his 
wit to coruscate through ten or eleven pages 
about the inconsiderable subject of “ Penny 
Fiction,” wound up 

aos Sl Mey ; ; 
to. % he % with this four de force 
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S ‘ ie G . in pyrotechnics : 
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«4 yes’ 
gate ‘* The penny stories are 
Nw \\tga tof wretched things enough, 
Ys . \¥ " V4 ) absolutely speaking. But 
~~) ) it is infinitely better that 


the wives and sisters and 
daughters of our shopmen 
and our mechanics should 
spend their spare coppers 
upon them than that, like 
their ‘ betters,’ they should dabble in, and profess 
to admire, the pedantic obscenities of an Ibsen, 
the unintelligible nonsense of a Maeterlinck, or 
the dubious rodomontade of a Ruskin. Let us be 
thankful for small mercies; let us remember 
the cheap, popular literature of France and its 
abominations; and if the kirk be ower muckle, 
let us e’en be content wish a good grace to sing 
mass in the quire.” 


ExPLOsiON In A MAGAZINE 


Three 3wen blown up 


For my part I have the misfortune to 


find this last sentence a shade more un- 
intelligible than anything in the writings of 
M. Maeterlinck. It appears to be some 
local by-word, and to mean (if it echoes the 
general meaning of its context), “Lord, | 
thank Thee that I am not as other men are, 
or even as this publican.” But while claim- 
ing forgiveness ifi I misinterpret this par- 
ticular sentence, I hope no reader will 
misunderstand my admission that the above 
is the sort of criticism I really like. I don’t 
often “dabble in” it, to be sure: but I do 
“profess to admire ” it, and sincerely, The 
world, deprived of that class of mind which 
can regard Penny Fiction as_ despicably 
foolish and yet more suitable for the “ lower 
orders” than “the dubious rodomontade 
of a Ruskin,” for example, would, I think, 
be sensibly a loser. Let us (as the 
writer thankful for small 
mercies ; and if the kirk be ower muckle, 
the price of Blackwood’s is nobbut twa- 
and-saxpence. 


advises) be 
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YA /7HATEVER M. Maeterlinck’s faults 

may be, I take it for granted that 
Blackwood s critic would agree with me in call- 
ing him a suggestive writer—though we should 
probably attach very different meanings to 
the term. By a “suggestive ” writer I mean 
one who, however clearly he may perceive 
what the senses reveal of the world about 
them,and however closely he may reason upon 
their evidence, yet does not forget, and does 
not allow his readers to forget, that above 
and beyond these provinces of sense and 
the reasoning faculties there lies a third—a 
region of spiritual truth—a realm which 
sense and the reasoning faculties will never 
master; unless perchance as auxiliaries of its 
true regent, the soul. The other day Mr. 
Gosse attempted (as I think, with success) 
a comparison in the manner of Plutarch 
between two writers who, as Scotsmen, 
should interest Blackwood’s critic—Carlyle 
and Macaulay. 

‘* The two writers present a curious parallelism 
and contrast. Their popularity, the subjects they 
chose, their encyclopaedic interest in letters, 
unite their names; but in all essentials they 
were absolutely opposed. Carlyle with all his 
faults was a seér and a philosopher: English 
literature has seen no great writer more un- 
spiritual than Macaulay, more unimaginative, more 
demurely content with the phenomenal aspect of 
life. In Carlyle the appeal is incessant—Swrsem 
corda! Lift up your hearts! In Macaulay the 
absence of mystery, of any recognition of the 
divine, is remarkable. Macaulay is satisfied with 
surfaces; he observes them with extraordinary 
liveliness. He is prepared to be entertaining, 
even exhaustive, on every legitimate subject of 
human thought; but the one thing he never 
reaches is to be suggestive. . . . He is without 
vision of unseen things, he has no message to 
the heart; the waters of the soul are never 
troubled by his copious and admirable flow of 
information.” 


M R. GOSSE goes on to do justice to 
. Macaulay’s many admirable quali- 
ties. But there the portrait is—that of an 
unsuggestive writer, a writer with no 
spiritual background. 

Now, M. Maeterlinck 
(though we deny that he 
writes “unintelligible non- 
sense ”) is sometimes nebu- 
lous of speech, and for a 
reason which (as I will try 
to explain by-and-by) is one 
of the conditions of his en- 
deavour. But no competent 
critic will deny that his 
writings have a_ spiritual 
background. He _ himself 


has suggested that if we compare Racine 
with the Greek Tragedians or with our own 
Shakespeare, we must be aware of a defect. 
Were the stage all, with nothing behind it, 
Racine’s characters develop themselves _per- 
fectly. Could the human heart be unfolded 


,in a vacuum by isolated logic, we should 


need to seek no farther than the French 
master. But (says M. Maeterlinck) “though 
Racine be the infallible poet of woman’s 
heart, who would dare tell me he has ever 
taken one step towards her soul? ... His 
men and women are alone, fearfully alone, on 
the surface of a planet which has ceased to 
revolve in heaven. If they were to be silent, 
they would cease to be. They have no 
invisible principle, and one might almost 
believe that some non-conducting substance 
had been interposed between their spirit and 
themselves, between the life in touch with 
all created things and that which for a 
fleeting moment brushes against a passion, 
a grief, or a desire.” It is otherwise with the 
Greek Tragedians, and with Shakespeare. 
Behind the scene through which (£dipus or 





Hamlet moves, we feel that a silent, divine 
order is at work. Orestes, flying from the 
corpse of the mother he has murdered, cannot 
escape—and there lies the terror of it—-for 
he has outraged an universal law; and the 
whole universe is at his heels, denouncing 
him. He has wounded not his mother only, 
but the moral order of the world. As with 
Cain, the blood of his victim cries to heaven 
from the ground; and the wide Heaven 
hears and joins in the pursuit. So, in 
Macbeth, after Duncan’s murder—what is 
it that knocks so terribly upon the porter’s 
wicket? The door opens, and Macduft 
stands on the threshold. But we know it 
was not he who knocked. It was the 
outraged Divine Order that stood without, 
in the dawn, swift on the scent of blood, 
clamouring for retribution while yet the two 
criminals stared at their red hands. And 
even as we start at those: blows upon the 
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door, we know that Macbeth’s crime stands 
against a spiritual background. 

Now we may wonder, but have to admit, 
that some of the greatest men in the world 
—and some of the admirable—have 
apparently gone through life without the 
faintest sense or suspicion of this spiritual 
background. Instances are naturally most 
frequent in periods during which Science 
(as we limit the term) has captivated men’s 
wonder and their hopes. Such discoveries 
as Newton’s or Darwin’s are so staggering 
that men may be forgiven if, under the shock, 


most 


they believe that Science can solve all 
mysteries ; if indeed they doubt or ignore 
that any real mystery is behind the 


phenomena which Science is so masterfully 
reducing to order. Of this disability (as we 
must believe it) the smooth serene life of 
Darwin is perhaps the most salient recent 
instance. The beauty of that life, the cheerful 
courage, the transparent honesty of it, stand 
above challenge. His patient observation, 
his exemplary fairness of reason, are only 
less marvellous than the discoveries to which 
they led. But with the phenomena among 
which he worked his vision ended, and he 
was content than it should. Beyond that 
recreative repose, and the amusement to be 
found in trashy novels, the trashier the 
better ! “ No array of terms,” Walt Whitman 
once declared, “can say how much I am at 
peace about God, and about Death.” No 
array of terms, one suspects, could say how 
much Darwin was at 
peace with the prob- 
lems beyond Science, 
all which concern the 
spiritual side of man. 
His interest stopped 
clean and short on this 
side of them. You/ask 
of the beyond. Darwin 
smiles; settles his 
great shoulders down 
in his arm-chair, and tranquilly opens the 
latest novel from Mudie’s 





*UCH an attitude of mind, in such a man, 
is bound to have tremendous effect 
upon folks of any modesty. “Surely,” they 
say, “we must be deluded in our feeble 
glimpses of a spritual world, when for the 
most penetrating mind of our day that world 
simply does not exist.” And upon this 
reasoning even the arts of life soon come 


to rest their hopes upon the material, 
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the phenomenal world, the world of which 
Science can give account. 

Such a period in art and letters we have 
lately passed through: a period of material- 
ism calling itself “realism” (as though 
phenomena were the only realities) ; a period 
in which it was possible for M. Zola to 
formulate a complete theory of Romance out 
of Claude Bernard’s “ Introduction to the 
Study of Experimental Medicine.” It is not 
my business here to discuss that wave of 
materialism, from which, indeed, we are only 
now emerging. In time, no doubt, we shall 
be able to take stock of the reputations it 
floated. We shall never know how much 
of genius it either maimed or altogether 
swamped and shipwrecked. 

This only we can say : that the soul (being, 
after all, indestructible) is once more asserting 
itself ; that art begins once more to recognise 
the limitations of Science, which for a time it 
worshipped as a completely satisfying divinity 
that the most remarkable feature of the last 
decade of nineteenth-century literature is its 
revolt against materialism ; and that a note- 
worthy share in this revolt has been borne 
by certain young Flemish writers, and, among 
them, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 


I UT every strong wave has its back- 

draught: a period of lassitude, then 
of exhaustion, which in literature we are apt 
to term ” forgetting that the 
literary impulse, like the tide, must recoil to 
put forth new strength. And it is in such a 
back-draught that we first catch a glimpse 
of Maurice Maeterlinck, 


in a little volume of verse 
published at Brussels. 

Very decadent verse ait 
pmo pin aK " 
truly! — seeking the y 
beautiful in the dzzarre, “jh ig 

ee 


and altogether suggestive ZS r) 


of little but the green- \| 
¥ a 6 


sickness of youth on a 
The title Serres 


surfeit of Stéphane Mall- 
armé and Paul Verlaine. 

Chaudes (“The Hothouse”) is sufficiently 
indicative ; but let me quote one little poem 
as a specimen : 


“ decadence, 





ORAISON. 
Ayez pitié de mon absence 
Au seuil de mes intentions ! 
Mon ame est pale d’impuissance 
Et de blanches inactions. 
Mon ame aux ceuvres deélaissés 
Mon aime pale de sanglots 
Regarde en vain ses mains lassés 
Trembler a fleur de l’inéclos. 
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Et tandis que mon cceur expire 
Les bulles des songes lilas, 

Mon ame, aux fréles mains de cire, 
Arrose un clair de lune las. 


Un clair de lune 03 transparaissent 

Les lys jaunis des lendemains ; 

Un clair de lune ot seules naissent 

Les ombres tristes de ses mains, 
I should not — possibly because my age, 
which is about the same as M. Maeterlinck’s, 
and the accident of having passed through 
the green-sickness of youth at about the same 
time, may make me too sympathetic—I 
should not call this “unintelligible non- 
sense.” But I docall it mawkish. Weariness, 
lassitude, infirmity of purpose, with their 
symbols ; sighs, moon-rays, shadows, exotic 
blooms under bell-glasses, tropical plants in 
a hot damp artificial atmosphere, an under- 
tone of fountains flowing with tears ; and, 
outside, the patter of rain on the roof, hori- 
zons, seas with ships in sail, highways where 
long flocks of sheep are driven to distant 
towns: such are the constituents of this 
queer little volume, concerning which one 
may quote the noble self-criticism of an 
earlier poet of whom A/ackwood in its time 
fell foul. Mr. Mackail has quoted a sentence 
from Keats’ preface to Exdymion and applied 
it to M. Maeterlinck’s early plays. To these 
early verses we may apply another: “The 
imagination of a boy is healthy, and the 
mature imagination of a man is healthy ; 
but there is a space of life between, in which 
the soul is in a ferment, the character unde- 
cided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted. Thence proceeds mawkish- 
ness. Serres Chaudes is a mawkish 
performance ; but, as the Athenian damsel 
once pleaded, it is after all “a very little 
one”: in the body of M. Maeterlinck’s work 
it counts for scarcely more than S¢ /rvyne 
counts in the body of Shelley’s work: and 
we are soon in sight of better things. 


HERE is no need to do more than state 

—for they gladly confess it-—that the 
recurrence of tnese young Belgians towards 
romance has received a strong impetus from 
England. Much they owe, no doubt, to our 
pre-Raphaelite painters, and to the poetry of 
Rossetti, William Morris and 





EE, 
|| ba Mr. Swinburne ; but they owe 
— still more to our Elizabethan 
tua dramatists—to Marlowe, 
~ Beciay || SHakespeare and their great 
Swaxespeare || Successors. M. Maeterlinck 
himself has adapted Ford’s 
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masterpiece for the French stage, and pub- 
lished his adaptation with a preface. And 
his first play, Za Princesse Maleine (written 
at twenty-five) bears the unmistakable marks 
of its ancestry. Its culminating scene of 
horror at once suggests J/acbeth ; but to my 
thinking the z#drog/io and the general lines 
of the play are more reminiscent of H/am/et ; 
and, were it worth while, I could indicate 
many passages which derive their inspiration 
from yet other plays of Shakespeare—from 
Romeo and Juliet, for example, and Lear. 
The play is crude and fantastic: a young 
man’s effort, with all its points over-scored : 
spoilt by a young man’s eagerness to pile 
in all he knows and get everything done at 
once. And the boy is boyishly reminiscent 
of his master, yet true (I think) to his master 
in this—that he keeps touch, if too insistent 
touch, with that spiritual world which we all 
acknowledge as the real background against 
which Hamlet and Macbeth move and have 
their being. Youth would not be youth if, 
having once perceived the supreme im- 
portance of this background, it did not 
insist too strongly upon the discovery. 


E ies insistence very naturally takes the 

form of over-emphasis upon syidéo/s, 
upon scenic tricks, all of which 
something,” but a trifle too obviously. In 
La Princesse Maletne, for 
lovers fated to unhappiness meet and em- 
brace beside a fountain. At that moment 
the wind catches the water and sprinkles 
it over them They embrace a 


“mean 


instance, two 


in tears. 
second time, and the 
chokes and dies down. 
at them from the foliage—eyes of watching 
owls. The Prince throws earth at the owls, 
to scare them, and some of it falls on his 
betrothed—a fatal omen. I have spoken 
of the effect produced by the knocking in 
Macbeth. In La Princesse Maleine this is 
worked and overworked with a too-conscien- 
tious vigour ; until we are fain to sympathise 
with the demented old King who protests that 
‘somebody knocks at every door here,” and 
adds pathetically “I do not wish any more 
that people should be knocking at doors !” 


fountain gurgles, 


Fiery eyes stare 


eee this symbolism is still too much 
. in evidence in the three little plays 
which followed La Princesse Maletne— 
L’Intruse, Les Aveugles and Les Sept 
Princesses—plays which nevertheless bear 
the unmistakable stigmata of genius. In 
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each the dramatis persone are deliberately 
brought face to face with the unseen world ; 
and pass through a crisis of their fate, 
aware that the eyes of that world are fixed 
on them with a gaze which, though they 
feel it, they cannot return. Naturally the 
uppermost feeling in cach is one of vague 
terror—that suspended terror of the un- 
known, that silent questioning terror, which 
of all feelings known to man is the most 
daunting. And I will fearlessly assert, not 
only that this terrcr is the emotion which 
might naturally be expected to pervade the 
earlier works of an honest artist who takes 
account of the unseen background of life, 
but that in handling it and communicating 
its thrill to his audience, M. Maeterlinck 

has no master. At the 

same time one cannot 

be ‘blind to his 

sional crudities 


occa- 

in the 

ee way of symbolism. I 

Be call crude, for instance, 

nas the often-cited “ busi- 

ness” of the whetstone 

one rr al and scythe in Z’/ntruse. 

We know, of course, 

what it symbolises : but it remains a trick. 

And trick work. is unworthy of an author 

who can make even his pauses, his silences, 
instinct and vocal with terror. 


SAY “even his silences.” But indeed 
the extreme significance of silence is 
the central point of M. Maeterlinck’s method 
as an artist, and of his teaching as a philo- 
sopher. You may call it, if you choose, his 
central paradox. But by anticipating and 
passing for a moment or two to his first 
volume of prose, Le 77ésor des Humbles, we 
may let him explain it in his own words. 

It is in silence (he there maintains), not in 
speech, that our souls speak to each other. 
It is silence, not speech, that yields us 
tidings of the unknown, the spiritual world. 
Our words and our actions are at the best 
but stammering efforts to translate the 
knowledge that comes to us when our lips 
are sealed. And if this be granted, it 
follows that in representing life upon the 
stage the true significance will reside not in 
what men say and do, but in what they are 
thinking about—if that can be conveyed. 
Just here lies the meaning of M. Maeter- 
linck’s much-quoted paradox, “the only 
words which count in a play are those which 
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at first seem useless: for it is in them that 
our souls are to be found.” 





Calculated — dia- WRET Cy 

A my eee » 
logue 7s artificial, tit ey ge SD 
we must admit. We Oo . 

aay Pg 
do not in life carry Fe hs 
through our little Z 
dramas with _ set A 
conversation : _ still 
less do we carry them through with 


spectacular action—at least, it is not the 
deepest part of life which we thus express. 
M. Maeterlinck in early days praised our 
Elizabethan, Ford, because his characters 
develop them in their silences: “the inter- 
vals between the acts,” he notes, “are as 
fertile in development as the scenes them- 
selves.” This perhaps set him thinking 

“Cannot we translate some such silent 
development, with its superior significance, 
into the actual scenes of our plays?” At 
any rate, he now believes this problem can 
be solved. “I have come to believe,” he 
says, “that an old man seated in his arm- 
chair, merely waiting, with his lamp beside 
him ; listening, though he knows it not, to 
all the eternal laws which reign around his 
house, interpreting without comprehending, 
the silence of doors and windows and the 
still small voice of his lamp, submitting with 
bent head to the presence of his soul and 
of destiny ; not conceiving that all the 
powers of this world are there and on watch, 
like attentive servants, not suspecting that 
the sun itself is upholding over space the 
little table on which he leans, and that there 
is not a star in heaven nor an impulse of 
the soul but answers the movement of 
an eyelid that closes or a thought that 
comes to birth—I have come to believe 
that this old man, motionless though he 
be, lives in reality a deeper, more human, 
more universal life than the lover 
strangles his mistress, the. captain who 
wins a victory, or ‘the husband who avenges 
his honour,’” 

And the plays we are now considering are 
each an attempt to put this theory of the 
“static theatre,” as he calls it, into practice. 
What happens, for instance, in L’/ntruse? 
Why, in the old brutal theatrical sense, 
nothing happens. Half a dozen persons sit 
ina dim room, expecting a visitor. While 
they talk a visitor arrives : not the one they 
expect, yet one that has been in their minds 
all the while—Death. Yet we do not see 
the dying person ; and Death, of course, 


who 

















is not materialised so that we can see him. 
The nearest approach to materialising him 
is that unfortunate business of the scythe. 

And here is a point on which we may 
pause for a moment. In one of those famous 
handbooks in which Nathaniel Hawthorne 
used to jot down hints and ideas for his 
stories, there occurs this brief suggestion 
“A story the principal personage of which 
shall seem always on the point of entering the 
scene, but shall never appear.” This is just 
the device which M. Maeterlinck uses in 
L’Intruse, and again with tremendous effect 
in La Alort de Tintagiles. In this play a 
little child lies under the malevolent hate of 
a wicked Queen, and in the end by her orders 
is borne away to be murdered. But this 
awful Queen never appears. She remains 
unseen in her chamber, relentless, terribly 
calm as destiny itself; and this adds a 
peculiar intensity to the sense of unescapable 
doom which penetrates every line of the 
little tragedy. Could we get sight of her, 
our horror would at least be definite, and the 
definite is always less than the indefinite. 
But as it is we know not from what dark 
corner her baleful eyes may be watching. 
The poor child is followed by his sister, up 
the stairs of a gloomy tower to a closed 
iron door, behind which she hears his little 
hands beating and his little voice lifted: 
and upon this unrelenting door, while the 
murderers are at their work within, she beats 
with her hands until they are bloody—a 
scene unspeakably pitiful. 

But let us consider this door of M. Maeter- 
linck’s. Victor Hugo once said that nothing 
in the world is more interesting than a wall 
behind which something is happening. So 
M. Lemaitre reminds us, and adds, “this 
tragical wall occurs in all M. Maeterlinck’s 
compositions ; and when it is not a wall it 
isadoor....” Butit is not always an iron 
or a wooden door—what Dr. Johnson in 
Rejected Addresses is made to call a “ ligneous 
barricado”—that our author  interposes 

between his characters 


QFE ) and the mystery or the 
3 Aina 9 menace he _ suggests. 
“When,” as the old 
conundrum has it, “is 
a door not a door?” Well, sometimes it is 
inerely a closed door of sense—blindness, for 


instance. The old grandfather in L’/utruse 





is blind. In Les Aveugles every one on the 
stage is blind—the whole dramatis persona 
save one—and he is dead! 


Imagine an 
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island—a dark wood—night. On the island 
stands an Asylum for the Blind, and the old 
priest in charge of it has led his poor crea- 
tures for along walk in the wood. They halt 
to rest, and he seats them—six old blind 
men on one side of an uprooted tree, six blind 
women on the other, one of them with a 
sleeping infant on her lap. He tells them he 
will stroll a little farther, to the lighthouse at 
the north of the island ; he will soon be back. 
But no: in the act of leaving them, death 
takes him, and there he lies with his back 
against a great oak, in the midst of them 
but silent and unseen by them, while they 
discuss and wonder why he does not return. 
This awful figure of death confronting, 
mutely rebuking the blind: these unhappy 
souls lost in a wood, which again is cut off 
by the sea from the lands they came from, 
the lands which a few of them remember 
from the days before blindness fell on them 

let the preacher apply it to our poor 
humanity if he will. In the end, when they 
discover the truth, the lost creatures lift the 
baby—the only one of them that has eyes 

if perchance Ae can direct them ; and as 
the mite breaks into desperate wailing, the 
curtain falls on the simple words—the 
words of blind Bartimzeus—‘ Have 
upon us !” 

And sometimes the screen is neither an 
opaque door, nor a lost sense ; but a trans- 
parent sheet of glass, as in Les Sept Prin- 
cesses and Jntérieur. 


mercy 


Let me pause for a 
moment on this latter play, which not only 
appeals to me by its singular and beautiful 
simplicity, but is remarkable because it 
inverts M. Maeterlinck’s usual method. As 
a rule, in his plays, we sit with the dramazis 
persone and share with them the effects of 
the invading unknown. In this instance the 
dramatis persone sit silent behind a window, 
while we are the invading unknown. To be 
brief, the tale is this: A young girl, one of 
three sisters, has been found drowned. The 
crowd is bearing home her body to the house 
where the family sits, knowing nothing of 
the disaster which has befallen. An old 
man and a stranger have run on ahead, to 
break the news. They enter the garden, 
and see through the window, in the room 
beyond, the father, mother, sisters, seated 
in the lamplight, happy and unsuspecting. 
And the sight arrests them. They—and we 
beside them—feel the growing horror of the 
news that has to be told ; and as the tramp 
of the crowd draws nearer and nearer, so our 
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horror of the undertaking increases—of our 
task of becoming interpreters to this happy 
household of the sorrow which stands with 
us in the penumbra. 

That is all; and that is to Blackwood’s 
reviewer “unintelligible nonsense.” And to 
him, I presume “in a glass, darkly” is an 
unintelligibly nonsensical phrase. 


HAVE left myself little room to speak 

of Pelléas et Melisande or of Aglavaine 
et Selysette; in both of which the more 
fervent of M. Maeterlinck’s admirers are 
agreed to find his most beautiful work. | 
agree that in one respect they show a 
significant advance. In them the author 
escapes from the numbing terror which 
threatened to be with him a constant 
effect of his contemplation of the spiritual 
background of life. He faces it more con- 
fidently : he is no longer preoccupied with 
its terrors, but passes beyond these and 
dares to handle its beauty. And yet—here 
is the disappointment—it cannot be said 
that on the whole he interprets so truthfully. 
Admitting the artistic advance, the deliberate 
ease with which the story of VPed/éas et 
Mélisande is unfolded, I cannot persuade 
myself that its beauty escapes one serious 
flaw, or that the flaw is accidental. We are 
here considering the plays of M. Maeterlinck, 
and I quote from his other writings merely 
to illustrate his plays. Ina chapter entitled 
“Mystic Morality” in Le 77ésor des Humbles 
he contends that our souls stand so far 
above and aloof from our daily life as to 
be uncontaminated by our sins. “The soul 
will feel no shame for what she has not 
done: she can remain pure in the midst of 
a terrible murder. ... A man shall have 
committed crimes we repute 
the vilest,and yet the blackest 
of them have not tarnished 
for a single moment the 
breath of fragrance and 
eternal purity which | sur- 
rounds his presence.” 

M. Maeterlinck has told 
us much that is true: but 
this that he tells us is (I am 
convinced) not only false, 
but so detestably false that 
the trail of it defaces for me 
two plays which certain critics for whom 
I have a very high respect are content to 
accept as merely beautiful. It would seem 
as if this Doctrine of the Irresponsible Soul 
had been snatched at by M. Maeterlinck 
as a means of escape from the terrors of 
that Invisible Justice which waits on human 
actions in Greek tragedy, in Shakespearian 
tragedy and in his own early plays: that 
he has invented a theory which destroys 


“ ~ 
{Its no matter what you do ) 
If yourheart be only true 


ra, 


Ua 
Andhis heart wastrue tell 
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those terrors in order that he may be able 
to handle the beauties of the spiritual world 
with a hand that does not tremble. For 
my part I prefer the truth with all its terror. 
To be sure, M. Maeterlinck is by no means 
the first writer to perceive the romantic or 
the dramatic possibilities of the Irresponsible 
Soul, as we may call it. Great artists have 
handled it in the stories of Undine, of 
Manon Lescaut, of La Dame aux Camellias : 
nay, it is at least as old as Helen of Troy. 
But either it has been presented to us as 
a monstrosity—a freak against nature—or 
(in Helen’s case, for example) the owner 
of the soul has resigned responsibility to 
a High Fate, and walks the earth as the 
unconscious engine of that fate. In the 
“innocent sinfulness” of Melisande, on 
the other hand, and in the philanderings of 
Aglavaine, the author seems to recognise 
neither anything monstrous nor anything 
which in a worthy sense can be called fatal 
for there is, I contend, all the difference 
in the world between a doom-directed Helen 
bringing unnumbered woes to Europe and 
Asia as the minister of divine justice, and 
the sophistical Aglavaine, whose indifference 
to the consequences of her behaviour simply 
results in the death of an innocent child, 


F Bs me, then, it seems that in his search 
for spiritual truth, M. Maeterlinck has 
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path : that in pursuing the 

irresponsible he is after a 

mere marsh-light : that he 

was nearer the truth when 
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believe he will have to retrace his steps. 
But that he is earnest in his search must be 
obvious to any fair critic who pays him the 
irreducible minimum of courtesy by reading 
his works before pronouncing judgment on 
them. It is not (let us grant) easy to convey 
spiritual truth in ordinary language. ‘ While 
I was musing, the fire kindled, and I spake 
with my tongue :” but even the theologians 
of the Kirk of Scotland have been known 
to misunderstand each other’s speech. Nor 
is it given to every one to believe that these 
theologians have quite exhaustively mapped 
out the region of spiritual truth ; a region 
which still so dauntingly impresses some 
thoughtful men as “ower muckle” that they 
decline to be comforted by the voices of a 
few self-elected “elect” singing mass with 
entire self-sufficiency in “the quire.” 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 








